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^' The scene of the play is at Argos in front of the royal 
palace, on the flat roof of which is stationed a watchman 
awaiting the fire-signal, that was expected to announce the 
fall of Troy. In the foreground are altars and images of 
the Gods. Apart of the decoration represents the ciity of 
Argos. The action begins with the close of night. The 
chorus is composed of fifteen aged men from among the 
leading citizens of Argos, who, in the absence of Agamem- 
non, probably constituted the nominal council of the 
queen. This accounts for his presence at the royal man- 
sion as early as the break of day, in order to attest his vig- 
ilance for the common weal and his loyal devotion to the 
interests of the sovereign ; perhaps to learn the pleasure of 
the queen. His solicitude in behalf of Agamemnon is 
based on the prediction of Calchas (v. 144) and not upon 
the infamous intercourse between Clytemnestra and Aegia- 
tos, which seems to have been unknown to him until it 
was divulged by Cassandra.'* ♦ * * 

Schneider. 

V. 1. Stoh(: /ikp oItq) TWINS' dTtaXXapju TrSutaVy x. r. X. For 
the /iiv of this verse it has been difficult to find a proper 
correlative. The xai of v. 8, and the 8i of v. 20, have been 
proposed, but neither of them appear to have sufficient ad- 
versative force here. The former is entirely inadmissible^ 
as the xad wv (puXXduraco denotes no opposition whatever, 
but a bare coordination of thought; and like xiroedoy is to. 
be directly linked to tjv xocfiwfjtevoQ of v. 2. The di of v. 



* These notes were prepared with reference to the text of WeUauer. Bot 
the numbers prefixed to each note refer to Dindorffi reyision of Porson's text, 
M publiBhed bj Tenbner. 



20 is more plausible, though it must be confessed, that 
there can be no very rigorous opposition in sentences that 
express the same thing in nearly the same terms. I am, 
therefore, inclined to regard the particle in question as the 
/iiv soliiarium, h. e., the adversative limitation correspond- 
ing to the concession made by /ziv is entirely wanting and 
to be supplied in thought. If this be admitted, then the 
purport of the passage would be as follows : "Of Gods at 
least I ask release from these my toils," they are the only 
power that I can ask, others I neither can nor dare ask. 
cf. Kiihner's Ausfiihrl. Gramm. Vol. 2. § 734, 2. 

V. 64. xovicuacy very frequently in the pi. {=arefnae) with 
reference to its composition, as consisting of many parts or 
particles. Sense : " The knee braced against the sand of 
the arena/' 

V. 65. iv 7rpoT£Xeloc(:, in the beginning of the battle, at 
the commencement of the fight. — ITporeXela, se. hpd, Opfer 
das einer Handlung als Einweihung vorangeht. — Siihn- 
opfer. 

V. 66. '&ij(TCDVy in the sense of " imposing on, causing," 
fcoXka Ttalaia/iaza for its object. 

V. 68. reis^ro^, i. e., "It will be accomplished according: 
to the decree of fate." 

'V. 69. ImoxXaio)]^^^ "weeping a little, or secretly, by 
stealthy tears (sobs)." 

V. 70. dnupcDv Upwv^ " for, on account of the fireless (i. 
e. unperformed, unoffered) sacrifices," or of the deities 
(furies), whom no sacrifices can appease. 

V. 71. dpyai: drei^e^c, the unyielding anger (of the Gods). 

V. 72. Trapa^iX^ee, "will appear, soothe." In this sen- 
tence the subject understood is rrc with ood' ="no one."^ 
The passage may be rendered : " Nor shall any one by se- 
cret sobbings, by secret libations or by the shedding of 
tears, appease the inflexible wrath of the fireless deities (i. 
e., the Furies) ; or else : the inflex. wr. of the Gods on ac- 
count of the neglected (fireless) sacrifices." 

V. 74-75. layibv hoTTcuda i^iiJLOvrei:^ "pasturing, husband- 
ing, managing our childlike (feeble) strength with the 
staflT," i. e., supporting, aiding it 



V. 78; c(T6npe(Ti3u(:y 1. Gleich alt ; 2. dem Alter gleich : 
" for when youthful marrow is ruling the breast within, as 
in old age, and when (on the other hand) Ares is not in the 
place (at the same time), then over-aged, or as in over-age, 
&c." 

V. 79. (pu?M^, Blatterhaufen ; Lager von Slattern ; Oft 
mit Bliittcrn =" foliage" simply. 

V. 82. dlaivee (= d.X(ovzcu) umherschleichen : " sneaks, 
sinks, walks, runs about like a day-dream.'* 

V. 93. dvia^tcy ^* rises aloft, as(jends, mounts up." (Said 
also of the sun). 

V. 94. (papfiaaaofxivTj^ " (healed, cured), tempered, adorn- 
ed, colored, mixed, seasoned.*' 

V. 95. ddoko^f truglos, arglos, kunstlos, ohne List, 
" fraudless, unadulterated." 

V. 95. TzapaYopcOj 1. Zureden : 2. Trosten, Lindem, 
Mildern ; Milderung. liender : " Tempered with the soft 
and fraudless admixture of the sacred unguents, the royal 
oil from the cellar." 

V. 96. TziXauo^j i, 1. Opferkuchen ; 2. jeder Teig, Brei; 
any viscous substance, e. g., wax, oil : blood, gore, &€. 

V. 96. fxw^o&evj auR dem Innern, i. e., " from within, 
from the recesses of the palace." 

V. 98. alvuv^ 1. lit. loben, gutheissen, i. e., dulden ; 2, 
(in Aeschyl. only) "to speak, promise ; here: to disclose." 

V. 99. Ttcuwv^ 1. the physician to the Gods ; 2. physician, 
healer generally. 

V. 101. dyaud^ freundlich, mild, liebreich, "bland." 

V. 101. <paipooc:\ the verb — wedeln, schwanzeln, strei- 
cheln, schmeicheln. Then : " blandly flattering hope." 

V. 102. fpopTc8\ Sorge, Bekiimmerniss — "apprehension, 
anxiety."— d/T^jycrov, nicht auszufiillen, unersattlich. Con* 
nect this with ku7nj(:. 

V. 103, ??y;Mo^o/>ov', herzzerfressend. The entire passage 
may be Englished thus : 

" And he the healer of this care, 

Which now hecomes the enemy of the soul, 

And then again, ae flattering hope, 
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From sacrifices blandly beaming, 
Protects the mind, insatiate of grief. 
From heart-corroding sorrow." 

V. 104. xopcdt: ecfjUj " I am master, have it in my power 
to announce (proclaim), &c. ^poe7vy schreien, tonen ; tran- 
sitively : ertonen lassen, lautwerden lassen, erzdhlen, sagen. 

V. 104. atacov^ glUckbedeutend, giinstig: gebUhrend, 
gehorig, erforderlich, gliicklich. " The strength or might, 
propitious of its way, or the expedition, of full grown, per- 
fect men." — ixTeXi^(:^ vollendet, vollreif, regal? royal ? (Voss.) 
!Render then : " It is in my power to proclaim the might of 
perfect men (of full-born heroes) successful in its course, 
auspicious on its way — or the auspicious power attending 
the path (career) of noble men; or the might of noble men 
iittended by auspicious omens on its way." 

V. 107. ai)fi(poTO(:j 1. mitgewachsen, angeboren; — the 
* time having grown up with me from my birth. — 2. zuge- 
wachsen, zugetheilt ; — 3. dicht verwachsen. In this place 
perhaps : " congenitus," co-begotten ? — alwvy 6, Zeit, Zeit- 
raum^ Lebenszeit, Leben ;.Menschenalter. Co-begotten, 
age or times : " For yet persuasion, sprung frosoi Jove, in- 
epires my song, and co-begotten time my strength (cour- 
age, prowess, valor)." For other readings cf. Schutz and 
Elausen. 

V, 108. Zno)^^ when, what time. 

Y. 110. abiKfpova zaydv^ the adjective, gleichgesinnt, 

''Hke mindedj harmonious; the substantive Ordnen, Befehlen ; 

Oberherrschaft, Oberbefehl, in apposition with xpdrot: ; the 

abstract for the concrete : " the unanimous commanders 

of Hellas' youth," or, " innig in Herrschaft." 

V. 115. d/>7'/ac, ( = dpf6<: of Schutz) is probably a wrong 
reading for dpYa<:^ dycoQy a Doric contraction of d^<ie^c, the 
Doric form of dppJBtt:, weiss, glanzend. 

V. 115. i^iTrtp ; this word is not in Passow. Perhaps 
3ome variation of the forms Jf(57r«?ev, i^dnc^Sj poet, for 
i^Anta&ev — hinterwarts, riickwarts, dahinter, im Rucken. 

V. 119. icT-ivov, adjective oiXdytvoQ^ tj ou {=i)<dxtco(:) on- 
ly found in Aeschylus, from iccfilx:: relating or belonging 
to the hare, of the hare, hare. . . Compos. 



V. 137. axjTOToxoify Schol. aiuv auTo) roxqj : zusammt der 
Leibesfruchi,, together with its brood. But with changed 
accent a')ror6;foc, it is active : selbstgebarend. 

V. 141. 8p6(Tot(T:p — dpdtrozj lit. dew, metaph. alles Zarte, 
Friscbe, Weiche, i. e., whatever is soft, fresh, tender, new. 
Here — ro7c i^Boypoi^. 

XeTTTOi:, abgeschalt, metaphor, zart, fein, zierlich. Schnei- 
der: di)j:Toc(:y den unerwlinschten od. keine gute HoflT- 
nung fiir die Zukunft gebenden. — Others still dinroc^^ 
zu schwach, um folgen zu konnen, (from sTrofiai). — Still 
others lastly ddTrTo^i:^ haud laedeniibus. Cf. Passow, Wel- 
lauer, SchUtz, &c. 

V. 143. d^pixaXoy zd (-www) Aeschyl. = o^pta^ zd, 
(from ^puw) the young of animals, whelps. Passow. — 
Schneider derives it from ^pil^ttv. Vid. notes. Photius 
says : o^ipca xai d^pexaXa' zd zwp Xedyzcou xai iuxwp axopviou — 
Cf. Spanheim's note. 

V. 144. zouzwvy here=" on this account, therefore, 
wherefore.*' zzpizvdy adverbially, zu ihren Gunsten. 
Schneider. In construing this sentence, you can either 
make "^Apze/xec the subject of cdzeT and supply jiij or else 
make (pdafxaza azpou&d)v the nominative. " Therefore she 
calls upon (bids) me to make (regard) the appearance of the 
birds omens propitious indeed (jiiv\ but still of doubtful 
import.'* — xazdiiofiifa is here =xazdpLefjt7tza, liable to blame, 
to be found fault with, culpanda. — xpdi^at is explained by 
fdvcu by the Scholiast. SchUtz proposes aizd) for alzuy 
unnecessarily. — arpoD^dv is correctly referred to deztov 
above. 

With reference to the entire passage the Scholiast re- 
marks : di^ea 8ca ziju i^ixr^p, xazd/iofjupa dca zbv -foXov ^Apzifu- 
dfKj i. e., faustis Wis quidem ob signijicationemy sed culpandis 
tamen ob numen JDianae laesum. — ^ufjL^o?.o<: et ^u/xfioXou in 
neuiro dictum proprie de avium augurio ex eorum occursu et 
signo quod inde capiebatwr. Spanheim. 

V. 146. lijiou nazava^ refers to Phoebus, the averter 

of evil, whom the prophet beseeches to appease the anger 
of Artemis. The Scholiast, in explanation of the charac- 
ter in which Apollo is here invoked, adds : ^ puivzi^ (bet- 
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ter [MdvTci). The epithet *dde^!xaxoif, however, is more be- 
coming. Iloudif designates the deity as the physician to 
the Gods, and more generally as the healer, the redeemer 
from evil. In this capacity he was wont to be invoked 
with cTJ^ iij, exclamations of distress. Hence cijto^, one who 
is called upon by those in agony or distress, " the helper, 
deliverer ;" or, if it be derived from cdo/iou, " the heal- 
er.'' Thus Sophocles in. the Oed. T. has irjcs 0o7^e, and 
again cTJcSy Aijht naedu; and Callimachus in his Ilymn to 
Apollo, addresses the God by ii] crj Ttcur^ov and Iri Itj ncdcov, 
Bacchus was likewise hailed by a joyous iirj erj^ ^Hanquam 
IXapov ei quo esset Utw(: seupropitius.'* Spanheim. 

V. 149-150. fj:j — Tsu^rj. The implied subject of this 
sentence is the & xa)Ay i. e.^^'AprsfJu^, of v. 140. The Scho- 
liast adds in explanation c& ''Aprefju, in the vocative, thus 
making rswfr; the second person middle subjunctive Aorist. 
This is in perfect accordance with the Attic idiom, in 
which, in negative and prohibitive propositions with /itj 
the subjunctive Aorist is regularly employed as a sort of 
gentle imperative,, expressing a prayer or wish that some- 
thing may not take place, the Aorist being chosen in pre- 
ference to the Present, to denote the action of the verb in 
an absolute manner and without any reference to time. 
Cf. Kuhner's Ausfuhrl. Gramm. Vol. II, § 469, 3. If 
this explanation be adopted, then /^-reiifj constitutes an 
independent sentence, and is rendered in connection with 
the preceding verse, thus : "I invoke (i. e., I beseech thee 
by) Phoebus, the healer and helper in need, do not (or : 
0, maystthou not) Artemis, ever prepare for the Greeks, 
by contrary winds, tedious, ship-detaining delays (of their 
voyage)," &c. — If, however, on the other hand, we regard 
Te6^ as the third person of the subjunctive Aorist active, 
then the order is : xodio) Ilatava fiij (^Apzeput;) . . . retJf 7;, 
X. r. X. " I call upon Paian, that Artemis may not pre- 
pare, i. e., to prevent Artemis from preparing, &c.," and 
then the clause introduced by ;£3^ is a dependent final pro- 
position. — i/£Mj5ac. The common reading was i;f£My?5ac, 
which Blom field and others after him have contracted in- 



to the present form for the sake of the measure. Compos. 
ij[(o and uau^. — A-jiXoiw: the contrary oi eoizXoca. 

V. 151. azo'joo/iiua, the Doric for aTroudo/iii^Tj, " setting 
on foot, hastening to prepare for yourself, or with a view 
to obtain or prepare for your benefit," — Others read (tzsv- 
oo/iii^a with less propriety. — hztpav^ aliam ac qiia opus esiy 
mutatam in pejus, xaxrju, infausiam (Bothe) ; or else : aliam 
praetei' Iphigeniam viciimam caedemque accelerans (Haupt). 
— idaczov is explained by the Scholiast by tjv ou3d(: idacazj 
i. e., (a sacrifice), which no one ever partakes of, on ac- 
cout of it being human. 

i^^cxiiov rexTova au/i(pUTOv, " the worker,'* i. e., "the 
cause of contention among kinsmen,*' between husband 
and wife. cjinpoTov here=(TUfy£UBxijif (Schol.), and is in 
this instance, as frequently elsewhere, by hypallage made 
to agree with zexroi^a, when it properly belongs to vecxkmi^. 
The usual, proper, order would be: vzcxecovzixrovaauiKpuTajy. 
This is said with reference to the quarrel between Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra, to which the immolation of 
Iphigenia gave rise. — The ob duarjuopa is to be referred to 
Clytemnestra: vii^um non timeniem^jiira mairimonii molaniem. 
The Scholiast explains it by ob (po^oofjLei^TjVy ^ ou ddaaaasf 
TOP di^opa. 

V. 153. Tzalivopzo^:. This is the form adopted by AYel- 
lauer and Schneider instead of the more usual TzaJdvopao^:. 
It is sustained by the Etymologicum Magnum, p. 648: Ixpi^p 
dca Tou ( r ) Ypdipeadoiy ou'^l 8ca rou ( <7 ). Its signification is : 
semper denuo resurgenSj said with reference to the frequent 
family disasters and crimes of the Pelopides, which the 
vengeance of Clytemnestra would again revive. The 
Scholiast's explanation j^ (i. e. /Jtrjpe<:) i^ baripoo dppuojii)^^ 
tmd that of Photius ajrctr^op/jajro^ are less in accordance 
with the etymology of the word and less forcible. Epithet 
is here heaped upon Epithet, in order to heighten the 
pathos and terror of the description: ''For there will re- 
main ( i. e., await, sc. Agamemnon after his return) the 
frightful ire {(po^epd firju:(:), again roused from its slumber 
{7todipopTo^)y ever toindful, i. e., of past injuries {fipdpwu = 
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/jLy^u(ou\ child-avenging, treacherous keeper of the house/' 
The present fii/ii^ec is used for the future, in order to give an 
air of certainty to the prediction. 

V, 156. ^ui^ /ieydXoe(: d.Ya&di<:j sc. 8ea Trjv i^ixrju (Scholiast). 
The great blessings relate to the taking of Troy ; — ^uu, 
along with, besides. 

V. 157. fi6p(refi\ " decreed by the fates," in a bad sense, 
fataUa, funesta. — d;r', from, i. e., judging from, inferring it 
as a consequence of their appearance. This is the xazd- 
{juofKpa di of V. 141 — . The dat. oexo((: ^aadeiocc: depends on 
iwpatiia, 

V. 158* The Scholiast makes bfi6fcDnop=bfjLo<p(oi^(0(:. 
Turnebus reads : roTc S" Ofjuxppwp tSv. 

V. 169. Zeix: Scrr^c, x. r. X. The Ancients frequently ex- 
press an extreme timidity and delicacy of feeling in ad- 
dressing the supreme Ruler of the Universe, lest they 
should incur his displeasure by giving him a wrong or less 
acceptable name. Thus, for example, Socrates in Plato's 
Philebus remarks : rb ff i/zov 5ioc, cS Jlpwrapj^Sj dec npb^ 
td Twv ^ewif dvbfjLara obx lore xaz* di^pwnoi^. Hence they 
often employ, as does our poet here, some conciliatory 
formula, beseeching pardon and indulgence for their igno- 
?ance or error. So Euripides Troad. 846 addresses Jove by 
^OaTc<: TTor* e? ah doabncuTzoi: eidiuou^ 
Zeu(:, ecT dvdfxy) (puaeax:^ ehe voDc ^poz&v^ 
Upoaeo^dfjajv a^. 

And Catullus in his hymn to Diana, after having invoked 
her under various names, concludes with : 

Sis guocunque tibiplaeety Sancta^ nomine. Cf. also Euripides 
Hercul, Fur. v. 1263 (ed Pflugk) : Zeuc d\ Zona b Zeb<:, &c. 
and Plinii Hist. Ifat. 11, 7. llludy quidquid est, summum. 
The pronouns tbS* and touto of v. 160 may be regarded as 
accusatives and rendered abverbially : " thus, in this man- 
ner," i. e., by this name. x&cXij/ih(piQ by attraction made 
to agree with aurtp : " if thus to be called is pleasing to 
him." 

V. 164. oux ixa)y X. r. X. This obscure passage has been 
the snly^^t of a yariety of interpretations and has been ren- 
dered diiferently by nearly eveiy commentator. Schtitz, 
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who mistakes the meaning altogether, cuts the knot by 
making changes in the text, which are however unsupported 
by any other edition or manuscript. He reads : oux ij^sc zc^ 
tlxdacu instead oiobx ij^w Tcpoaetxdaat^ with reference to t^Xtju 
A(6(:, He furthermore changes the d to iidzay of v. 165 into 
ti Tdd* ifjLou: and translates : Nenio enim possii discemerej 
etiamsi omnia perpendat, praeier Joverrij utrum hoc meae curae 
pondus vere oporteat abjicere. This would make excellent 
sense, if such liberties could be admitted. Schneider re- 
tains the usual reading of the text, and taking npoaecxdaa^ 
in an absolute sense renders : " I can not institute any 
comparison (whatever), balancing all things in my mind 
with the exception of Jove," i. e., although I balance or 
canvass all things out of (that have their existence apart 
from) Zeus, yet I cannot compare aught unto him, if sorrow 
is really to strike the folly of thought {rbfidTavdinb (ppoyuido<:)j 
i. e., if punishment is truly to follow foolish or rashly 
criminal resolves, as was the case, for example, with 
Agamemnon, whose pusillanimous consent to the immola- 
tion of his daughter was destined to meet with a fearful re- 
tribution from Jove. According to this rendering the 
poet's object in this sentence would be to celebrate Zeus as 
the avenger of temerity and sin. But this idea is far-fetch- 
ed and has no manifest relation to the context. The Scho- 
liast interprets : oux lj[w Spoedu u Bdpelp rw Jec, el -^pij dh&w^ 
dino^akuv aaib rrfi ippovrido^ xal too XorftapLob piroiov dXXo d^^o^, 
" I can find nothing to compare to Zeus, if there is need of 
really casting away (of excluding) from further thought the 
useless weight of other care or speculation," and adds: rd 
yap TTspc uvcDV dXXwv dcaXoji(^ea&(u pdrcuov dlXo d^&0(;, 

Blomfield, adopting the general idea of the Scholiast, 
renders (ppouridoi: dx^o<: by conjectural onus^ and refers it to 
the difficulty on the part for the chorus of finding the prop- 
er name of Zeus, as indicated in the preceding sentence. 
This explanation would read in English : " I can not by 
comparison find out {npoauxdacu)^ though I should search 
the universe aroiuid, another name (for the Supreme One), 
save that of Jove (Zeas), if indeed Ijnaybe permitted to 
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cast away the useless weight of any further conjecture," i. 
e., solicitude in regard to the nature and name of him who 
Teally is God. This interpretation is also adopted by Bothe. 
Humboldt, however, treating ttXiju adverbially and making 
Jroc remotely dependent on npoaBexdaacy translates : 

Nirgcnds weiss ich auszusp§,h'n 

Sinnend uberall im Geist, 

Ausser bei Zeus, ob mit Recht ich vom Herzen die Biirde 

Dieser Sorge walzen darf. 

Never can I find it out, 

Ever searching in my mind. 

Save from Zeus, whether I may justly roll from off my mind 

The weight of this solicitude. 

Although the first part of this rendering cannot be sustain- 
ed, yet the conclusion of it is the most natural and most in 
accordance with the previous import of the choral ode. 
The term (ppoi^ridoc: (!;f(?oc has no reference to any anxiety 
concerning the name or nature of Jove, but designates the 
solicitude of the chorus in regard to the dark forebodings 
implied in the prediction of Calchas, which Zeus the Su- 
preme alone is supposed to be able to bring to a happy 
issue. Kence he becomes the source of hope and is made 
the object of praise. Ttpoaecxdaae may therefore be taken in 
its usual sense and rl (or tIvol) ahzip supplied as its objects; 
jxdzav^ though an adverb, may be rendered ^s an adjective, 
and 6.710 .... ^alecv may be read dno^aX).s2u. We then 
translate : 

I can compare none unto Him, 

Though I may balance all within, 

Save Zeus alone, if I may cast (on whom I may cast) 

Effectually from off my mind 

The idle weight of this solicitude. 

V. 167-171. Ouff 5(n:c Ttdpotdeu >> ^li^-oc, x. v. X. The 
poet now proceeds to celebrate the greatness of Zeus as 
compared with that of his predecessors, of the powerful en- 
emies and rivals vanquished by his prowess. Several com- 
mentators link this sentence to the preceding by expand- 
ing the oud' oartz into obS' Ij^w Trpoaecxdaai ixeci^ou^ 5(rce<:x. r. >l., 
but this is certainly supei^uous, if not erroneous, as the 
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ix€7uo(: implied in Sar^c most obviously refers to Xi^ou as its 
predicate. This Xi^ou is not the infinitive, by which Hum- 
boldt has rendered it in his "Kein Erwahnen is das mehr/' 
but the third person singular optative. — The double nega- 
tive oud' — ouoki' is emphatic. The Scholiast refers o^rr^c • • - 
fju fiiyac to the giants in general and d^pdau ^powv to Ty- 
pfaon, the giant xaz* i^ojpjv. But this is an error. Before 
the time of Jove {TzdpocOev) Uranus was the all-powerful 
deity, strutting with all-conquering assurance, i. e., support- 
ed by the Titans, the all-subduing allies and supporters of 
his throne. He was succeeded by Saturn (Sc o' iTrscr* i(pu)y 
who reigned during the life-time of Jove, but could not 
maintain his supremacy against him. 

The word &i}dau may stand objectively, i. e., not in the 
sense of courage, confidence, insolence, but that which in- 
spires them, the resources or supports of confidence. — In- 
stead of obdkv dif, others, as for example Haupt, alleging 
ih2itdv with the optative is not essential, read ou8k iv^ and 
Schneider puts obdk d* ev as in all probability the primitive 
reading. In explanation of the term zpcaxzr^poc: the Scho- 
liast adds : i^cx/jrou' ix juLSTacfopd^ zwv ip ro7c nevzd^loc^ 
dzozpea^oi^zwu izc ihzidt vixtj^^ the victor who in the pentath- 
lon had thrice floored and vanquished his antagonist, here 
applied to Jove, in order to set forth more forcibly the ar- 
duous nature of his contest with his former rival, and the 
completeness of the victory. With reference to this pas- 
sage Bothe justly observes: "Magnifice enim Jovis digni- 
tatem poeta efterens nee quid quam ante ilium fuisse dicit, 
et post exortos adversarios ab ipso victos periisse ; quaprop- 
ter, qui Jovis numen colat et ab eo praeclarc gesta celebret, 
ilium sapientiae laudem consecuturum esse.** 

In regard to the grammatical idioms oii^zaz zoy^iov and 
Xitcu TTph civ, the student will consult his grammar. The 
entire passage may freely be rendered thus : 

Nor could he who erewhile was great, 
Exulting in all-warring power, 
Say that his might was aught before ; 
So he who afterwards was born 
Met soon in Jove his conqueror. 
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V. 172. Ti^=^d^ t:Zj "Every one, any one." — npoipp<ii;e»^^ 
dlturiier^ Ubenirr, propense, — ^The verb xid^ov is commonly 
foUowed by the accasative of the immediate or direct ob- 
ject and by the dative of the remote, or of the person. So 
above v. 157 and 201 below. The poet, however, who is 
fond of bold and nnnsal constructions, often puts, as in 
this instance, two accnsatives, the one of the person anA^ 
the other of the thing. Bothe says &fi««=im*cefo^, bat 
it is preferable to say Z7^ut=Zr^\fiy Jocem vieicrem carminibus 
edebrcmSy shouting songs of victory to Jove, The Scholiast 
explains rvj^tztu fpss^> zb tzou by diotrj^spw^ <fp6i^po^ i^rzae. 
Bothe with Schneider claims for^oo^tiu the signification of 
laudis sapientiae. Lob der Verstandigkeit, and sustains the 
definition by a number of parallel passages. Humboldt ren- 
ders freely and elegantly: "pflucket ganz des Gleistes 
Prucht," calls the fruit of wisdom all (entire). — to ttop is 
here the adverbial accusative and = Tzdyro^y ip Tzayrl Spj-tf}^ 
in all things, in every respect, throughout. 

V. 176. r6v bdoHjavcUj the participle of nearer definition 
(usually rendered by a relative clause), agreeing with Zt^ihz. 
^pops7p=&<rrs (a<) fpovstv, duceniem moriales in viam ita ui 
sajpianij i. e., qui sapere moriales doceL — rjpiw^ and ^iura be- 
long together : " Establishing it as a fixed principle, ma^^ 
king it an eternal law," or as Humboldt has it : setzend e- 
wig festbestimmt. — The subject accusative to l^s^i^ is orotic, 
i. e., rot>c ^poTou(:. Schutz needlessly changes rtp nd^ee 
pddoQ into rov Ttd&rj pd^o^^ x. r. X.jhanc quasi legem sanciij ui 
quae noceantj eadem et doceant. The Scholiast explains by 
ita&wv di re u^neo^: Ip^w. The phrase seems to be an adage, 
the origin of which the poet refers to a sovereign decree of 
Jove : "that they might learn by suffering, be taught by 
experience." Hence the rendering of Voss : " ihm, der 
Leid belehrt " als gesetz hat aufgestellt." 

V. 179. (TTd!;ee Ttpo xapdcojCj " distills forth from the 
heart." " Dicitur dolor : qua imagine saepius uiitur Aeschy- 
hiSy ui graves animi affectus cor quasi inundarej seu in cor stSr 
lare dicaniur propter sanguinis scilicet ejffusionem, ejusque in 
eorde nimiam repletionem.'* Schutz. The Scholiast adds : 
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Tip ifiaprduoi^e touto oDfi^alvetj but the chorus probably al- 
ludes here especially to Agamemnon, who would be likely 
to be visited with regret and anguish on account of the im- 
molation of his daughter. — Iv ??* 5;rv^, in sleep even, either 
by breaking the hours of nocturnal repose or by the visita- 
tion of terrific dreams ; " gravissima sententia^ nee tamen 
gravior quamvera.** — fn/rjacTnj/jLWi^Tzdi^ot:^ Schuldbewusst Mis- 
sethatsangst (Humboldt), " guilt conscious memory of 
of crime, guilt-remembering anguish/* — aoxppoveiv is here 
the subject of the verb. An infinitive thus used has com- 
monly the article {to) before it, but it may stand without 
it. — nap' dxoyra(:y ab inviios: " homines enim^ divinam facino- 
rum uliionem expertly inviiiy h. e., alia nulla ratione docilesy et 
cum sensu doloris, quo melius caruissenty sapere discunV 
Schutz. — fjX&^y tbough coordinated in the same sentence 
with (TTd^ee, is in the Aorist, to denote the frequent or 
general occurrence of the action, "wisdom is wont to come, 
or often comes." This use of the Aorist is very common 
among the Greeks, who employ it to designate the fre- 
quency or repetition of an action, whenever they speak of 
a phenomenon, that has often been observed to take place, 
or when they wish to announce some truth or general pro- 
position, that is founded on individual instances of past ex- 
perience. In this case the Greek, with his usual well 
known bent for sensuous objectivity, represents the re- 
peated instances of his past experience instead of the uni- 
versal axiom or judgment eliminated from them, and only 
uses the present, when the proposition has either an abso- 
lute rational value or has by experience been found to be 
of universal application at all times and in all places, e. g., 
6 du&pamo<: ^uTjTix: ioTc. Cf. Kiihner's Ausf. Gramm. 
§ 442. 

' V. 181. deufjLovmv 8i ttou x^P^^j *• ^' ^' ^^^ reference to the 
aaxppoi^uv of the preceding verse: "of God's the grace 
(gift) this is forsooth*' (ttow). — The verb {ifxai is usually put 
with im and the genitive, more rarely, as here, with the ac- 
cusative. So we find below v. 673 awTrjp vauv d^iXoix:' iyi- 
^ero; and Prometh. v. 389 ^axoovca TropexpaTscc idpa^. — The 
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Scholiast makes ^i^/xa=r6v C^iv, and adds ^'c^oyo(: yap 6 
Zbix:. Aeschylus makes frequent use of this metaphor, 
by which the ruler of gods and men is represented as 
seated at the helm. In a similar manner the Romans ap- 
plied the expressions in puppi sedere and clavum tenere to 
the chief magistrates of the commonwealth. The gods 
generally are here represented as " ail-powerfully seated 
at {^paiwz . . ijfihcoi^) the lofty helm,'* but commonly the 
figure is only applied to Jove. 

V. 184. fjyeiicDv b izpiff^ut:^ x. t,L This sentence extends 
to V. 205, where ecrre is the predicate of the main proposi- 
tion, and where on account of the great length of the sub- 
ordinate clauses, the poet fiads it necessary to repeat the 
subject by his dvaf 8* o 7rpia^u<:. The tote of v. 184 cor- 
responds to its correlative iTtei of v. 198. The fjepwu ueAv 
here alluded to is Agamemnon. The Scholiast refers 6 
itpee^tx: to the age of the Kings : pei^wv yap Mei^ekdov^^jii, 
Schiitz renders likewise naiu major, but this adjective is of- 
ten used in such a connection without the auxiliary concep-' 
tion of age, in the sense of "venerable." 

V. 185. Blomfield wishes to read ourei^a tpiyzvov oi)tcv' l^e- 
yev, quite unnecessarily, as this would spoil the symmetry 
of the period. Stanley and Humboldt connect oitzeva with 
pdureuy vaiem ncminem vituperans, scheltend keines Sehers 
Spruch. As Calchas, however, is the only prophet, whom 
the King could blame, ouui>a may better be taken in the 
sense of ou re or ou tcv% nullam ob causanij neqxiaquam. "Why 
Schneider should wish to supply (poyov after ouzeva, so as to 
have a double accusative with (piyiov, it is difficult to per- 
ceive. The clause may be regarded as expressing a con- 
cession or limitation, which is denoted by the xai of v. 184 
used in the sense of xacnep: "although casting no blame 
whatever on the seer," without attaching any blame ta 
him. Cf. Rost Gr. Gramm. § 130. 

V. 186 — 187. ai>p7:via)v=aop<fa)i^aiv, xai oux Ai^^cardpevoz, 
(Scholiast) conspirans, se accommodanSy non rqmgnans, Hum- 
boldt elegantly : Zufalls Fiigung tragend still gefasst, sub- 
mitting with calm composure to these sudden blows of 
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destiny. — ifmaioez=^kfmtaouaat(: (Schol.), a strong epithet 
used with reference to the suddeness and violence with 
which the blow of misfortune came upon him : incideniibus 
casibus cedens. — xevajjeT, vasa exkaurientey store-consuming. 
— ^apuwvT* for i^apui>ouTo, in the plural on account of the 
collective sense of Xew(:. 

V. 190 — 191. The Scholiast makes lj^oDu=:ij^6fjL£vo(:y — ex- 
cellent, but unnecessary, for ij^ecv is here, as frequently 
elsewhere, used absolutely in the sense of situm ease, aliquo 
hco degerej commorari. It is therefore not necessary to sup- 
ply, with Schneider, air^y, i. e. r^v djrXocav. — Ttodi^^d^oi^^ 
fluctu refluo madeniibus, retro sirepeniejluciu madeniibiLs, said 
of the surge rolling to and from the shore, here of the 
place, where it happens, " flood-abounding, tempestuous, 
tide-lashed." Cf. Odyss. V. 430. 

V. 192. The conjunction 8i is here equivalent to ydp for. 
According toKuhner's Ausf. Gramm. § 736, 2 (Vol. 2), "<Ji 
is frequently employed to denote the ground or reasoUj and 
then stands for ydp, with this difference, however, that ^dp 
would represent the clause as logically dependent, whilst de 
makes it logically coordinate and of equal importance 
with that which it serves to explain." 

The winds blowing from the Strymon were from the 
North and consequently adverse to those sailing from Troy* 
These the poet now proceeds to designate with a profusion 
of forcible epithets, in order to exhibit their disastrous effect 
upon the army and perhaps to palliate the weakness of 
Agamemnon in yielding to its demand for the unnatural 
remedy. By bringing ungrateful leisure, fiistings, unsafe 
anchorage, and uneasy apprehensions over men, and 
sparing neither ship nor cable, making time doubly heavy 
by reason of the detention, they caused the flower of the 
Argives to wither and decay. Wellauer, Bothe and others 
connect doaopfioe with dlai^ and render : importuosi hxmdnum 
errores. I prefer to separate them and to take dXoi in its 
figurative sense of " menial wanderings j* i. e., '^anxiety, ap- 
prehension^ distress.'* The adjectives, xaxdaxoXocj u^arede^y 
X. r. k.y being sasceptible of both an active and a passive 

3 
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signification, enhance the power of the delineation. The 
metaphor dv^oc 'ApyeicDi^y of which Aeschylus makes fre- 
quent use, e. g. Pers. 248 rb Ilepa&v dv^oc ; Prom. 418 
'Apa^iaz dpeioif dv^oc, &c., &c., is here as appropriate as it is 
beautiful : " Proprie enim venti floribus, quos discutiunty 
nocent." Schiitz. 

y. 198. The 8i of this passage is opposed to the althcugh 
implied in the clause fxdvrtv ouupa ^iywu of v. 185, and i& 
rendered by "yet, still." dUo implies that the proposed rem- 
edy of the bitter distress occasioned by the storm would 
only be another evil, more aggravating even than the form- 
er. It- may be translated by "besides, in addition to the 
bitter storm." Hesychius defines ^pe&u by layppou, t^^T^ 
fiapu, and the Scholiast makes ^pe&uTepov=inaxd^daTepoi^ 
more onerom or oppressive. — npoipipwvy " bringing forward, 
producing," Artemis, i. e., " appealing to her," either as 
the cause of this demand and for the purpose of shielding 
himself against odium, or with a view of threatening the 
leaders with her displeasure in ease of disobedience. — 
pdxTpoc(: haculiSj h. e., scipionibus, sceptris : " Nam sceptra 
tum bacula erant, clavis aureis distincta." Blomfield. 
The striking the ground with the sceptre was an expres- 
sion either of excessive grief or of anger. Thus it is said 
of Telemachus, Odyss. II. 8 7:ozi dh ax^j:Tpov ^dXe foir^ ddxptjl 
dvcutp-^aaz. Cf. also Hiad. I, 245. 

V. 205. Here follows at last the apodosis of the long 
sentence, of which all the clauses from v. 179 are paren- 
thetical. The di serves to resume the thread of the dis- 
course : " Then, 1 say^ the venerable king thus speaking, 
said." 

V. 206. xjp is made=T^;ifl>/)/a by the Scholiast, with re- 
ference perhaps to the "punishment or revenge" that would 
inevitably follow his disobedience, both from the army and 
from the incensed divinity. But this is not necessary. 
xi^p in its general sense of " lot^fate^ misfortune^'' covers the 
entire ground. 

V. 207. dj:aXfza' ;rav, i^* <p u^ df.dXXercu, Hesychius. 
" The ornament, jewel of my house." So Choeph. v. 198- 
dyaX/za rufifiou zoudt xal rtpAjv narpb^. 
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V. 208. TtapOevoaipdyoeat fiei&p(k<:j elegantly and forcibly 
for TtapMvoo <j(pa:f^iar^<: ffei&poc(:^ virginis occisae sanguine^ 
" with maiden-slaughter streams." 

V. 212. kn:6]/<w(:^ deserter classis. Such a one, being sub- 
ject to the Xearoi^auTiou dixijy was visited with disgrace by 
the laws of the Athenians, precisely like a deserter in 
the army. Atcnovafjrioo pkv Ixpbero b rijv vaSjv iUdKcou^ 
wtmtp 6 T7]u rd^ev XemoTo^iou. Pollux 8, c. 6. Eespect- 
ing those even, who deserted a vessel of any kind in time 
of danger from a storm, &c., there was a law condemning 
such delinquents to the loss of the vessel and cargo both: 
dioaxrev 6 uofio^ ttjv pauv T<p ivaTtopLtivauTt. Marcellinus in 
Ilermogenem quoted by Spanheim. — avppa'^au: dpaprdu, 
not socios amitienSj as Bothe has it, but a sociis dejiciens. The 
verb AfjtapTdpwy in its figurative sense of " trespassing or 
sinning against" (which I take to be its meaning here), is 
usually followed by e/c or Tcepi with the accusative, more 
rarely by the dative or the genitive. The passage then 
would be : " How can I become deserter of the fleet and 
sin against (turn traitor to) the cause of my confederates ?'' 
Schneider, however, justly observes, that ai>ppLa'iia<: may 
also stand in the sense of "aid," "assistance," and in that 
case we would render: " failing to contribute my share of 
aid to my companions in arms ?" 

V. 215-216. The subject of this sentence is iTrc&upeip, its 
predicate T?i/£rc, the copula being understood. " Ironice 
dictum, quo Diana tangitur." Bothe. But why ironice ? 
or why any allusion whatever to Diana? The phrase 
Mpu<: iari frequently occurs in Homer, and always in the 
sense of: "it is just, proper, allowed, sanctioned by exist- 
ing institutions or by long-established custom," without 
any reference whatever to divine right or to right as such. 
Agamemnon wishes to say, therefore, that his associates in 
arms have a just claim, a right founded on established law 
and military custom to demand this sacrifice. 

The dp^qi ntpcopYw^ has given rise to much unnecessary 
controversy and confusion. Two of the earlier editions 
have dpx^^ another oi^^ a word which the Scholiast like- 
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wise employs in his explanations, ^pyq-' T(p rpbTttp ycip 
abdqi b [idvTC(:. The Scholiast evidently regards dpyqi as a 
verb from dpydwj of which he also seems to make //rfvr^c the 
subject, instead of the more common '^ApTefju(:. Now if 
dpY^ (sc. ^ApTe[M(:) be taken as a verb, it will be necessary to 
put a comma after it, to connect nepcdpYCDC iTrc^o/ieTu d^ifjui; 
as an explanatory clause : " The wind-appeasing sacrifice, 
the virgin blood, namely, she angrily demands (aims at), 
and to cherish such violent desire is her prerogative." 
Pearson, Casaubon, Stanley and Ruhnken read int&ofjLet 
^Apzefuf:, and the rest as in our text. But Schiitz, object- 
ing to such violence to ??£//rc, and alleging, that, if the pas- 
sage is corrupt at all, such corruption must lurk in the 
word dpY^ 7:epe6pY(0(:y changes the word dpygi without any 
authority, and gives us the alternative of reading either 
ap^d<: TteptbpYox: km&opetv ^e/ju(:y or else nap^zvioo ??' alfiazo^ 
dpyqiVj 7cepc6pY{0(: r* i7:c&0fiuv (sc. rowc ^Ofipdiooc:) d^ifuc:. 
Now there is no doubt that d/);f<ic, i. e. toi>c ^opptdj^ouc 
is the subject accusative to im&upeiPy this giving us the 
most natural interpretation of the passage. But this sub- 
ject accusative is to be supplied froui the preceding sentence, 
or else the poet himself has left it indefinite and at the 
option of the reader to supply either this one or some oth- 
er. There is, therefore, no ground for changing dpy^ nor 
is there any corruption or difficulty in the expression dpyqi 
Ttepedpyax:. Such emphatic repetitions of words of like or 
kindred signification are of frequent occurrence not only in 
Homer, but also in all the subsequent Greek authors, and 
especially in Aeschylus. Thus the Greeks say pL&xa<: 
peyaXoxTu (Homer) ; ip rj dXifj&dqL AXi/j§S)(: (Plato); <p6(Tee • 
Tvefuxax: (Xenophon); TrXi^Oee noXloi (Herodotus); and our 
own poet has ;rfXjOft>c bnipmxpovy Prom. v. 943; oIxtou olxzpop 
dc(op. Hiketid. v. 58; and duo Xijpaat Staaob^^ Agamemnon. 
V. 121. On the nature and import of these apparent ple- 
nasms cf. Kiihner's Ausf. Gr. Gramm. § 858. Bothe has 
raised another diflSculty in tegard to the accent of mptopym^^ 
which, if derived from ntptopyr^^^ should have a circumflect- 
ed ultima Tztptopy&t:^ and ^M^g^X^mpikpyax: from ntpdpfovy 
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immodieum^ py^avum. This would not alter the sense mate- 
rially. The passage then would read : " For to demand 
with angry eagerness (importunity) the wind-allaying sac- 
rifice, which is the maiden's blood, is the army's right (just 
privilege)." 

V. 216. £(5 Y^p ehj' xaX&Q djto^airj^ Schol. " Vox bene 
ominantis, cum fati necessitate se coactum videt facere id, 
a quo abhorret." Bothe. Not an excusandi formula^ by 
which the king desires to exculpate his associates, but an 
expression of resignation to his lot and of the wish, that 
after all it might end for the best, i. e., be attended with 
no pernicious consequences to himself. The expression is 
elliptical, and ydp may be rendered by "well then *' (Kiihn- 
er's Gr. Gramm. § 754, Anm. 2, b.): ^* Well then (since I 
cannot avert it) may its issue be propitious, may it end for 
the best!" Haupt, who refers this prayerful wish to the cho- 
rus and not to Agamemnon, explains the ellipsis by render- 
ing: (At deos nolo accusare), nam (ut verecunde loquar) 
bene eveniat. 

V. 217-219. dv^T^c ISu Xiizadvov^ x. r. i. The Scholiast 
interprets i^vaxxdadyj 7:o7e7p Tponadav [iBra^ohjv, The term 
XeizaSvoa properly denotes the thong, by which horses were 
fastened to the yoke or pole of the carriage, here = ^uyoi^. 
The simile is one of frequent occurrence in the Greek 
drama. "But when he had put on the thong," i. e., sub- 
mitted to the yoke of necessity, — TrviofVy " im Geiste ath- 
mend " (Humboldt), is said with reference to the gradual 
and silent origin of the change, to which as yet no utter- 
ance had been given. — Tponaioj sc. ttvoij^ is properly the 
wind that has inverted its direction, the return breeze from 
sea to land ; here figuratively and generally "change, 
turn." So Choephor. v. 773. ei rpoTraiai^ Zehz xaxmv '&i/jau 
TTovi. The accumulation of epithets duaae^y ivacfvovy dWe- 
povy and their relative position, one before and two after 
the qualified substantive, together with the asyndeton, ren- 
der the expression peculiarly forcible and vivid : " irrev- 
erent change of mind, unchaste, unholy." In the same 
manner we have above v, 147. ^uaiop hipavy ivo/xoify 
idanov. 
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V. 220-221. rdi^ev .... furSyuak. Here begins properly 
the apodosis of the sentence, which has given rise to va- 
rious interpretations. Blomfield improperly makes Trav- 
t6to?./jloi^ the subject and renders : Exinde audacia sapienU- 
am exuiL Schneider connects to and fpoue7v, and makes 
TcavcoToXfjLov adverbially dependent on the verb, like xaxbv 
ippovuv^ etc. Seiidem beuriheilte er anders das allkuhn GesinnU 
seyuy since then he judged differently of the being of all- 
daring mind, i. e., of desperate audacity. Now /ieTayc'i'vcoa^ 
xo) implies a change of mind or purpose, founded on some 
knowledge or experience subsequent to that on which the 
original purpose was formed. Hence Hermann and Haupt 
correctly mutato consUio decemere ; ippovuv here as frequent- 
ly in the sense oi aiming at^ planning^ designing^ and zb nax^ 
rbroX^ov object. This seems to be the most obvious and 
natural construction, and I am inclined to render with 
Hermann : Exinde mutato consilio decrevii audacissimum fa- 
ciniis suscipere. We must not suppose, however, that this 
interpretation completely removes every scruple in regard 
to the true import of this obscure sentence, Wellauer 
justly observes, that the words (ppevb(: Tri^icDu rponaiav and 
r6??6v — fxtviYvw (when taken in Hermann's sense) involve a 
tautology. Moreover, the word ^poroix:^ which is now made 
to depend on ^paabvet, is merely an emendation of Schiitz, 
Hermann and Blomfield, in lieu of the more ancient ^poroT^y 
which is found in all the earlier editions and manuscripts, 
and which it was customary to connect with the preceding 
verse, not with the parenthetical clause introduced by 
ydp. Lastly, it l^ts been a matter of dispute, whether the 
apodosis begins with rb&eu (a particle, seldom if ever used 
to denote the relation of feme, but rather that of casuality : 
" whence, on which account, from which source"), or with 
IrXa d' odu of verse 216. Voss, whose opinion on this sub- 
ject is not to be despised, seems to have given to all these 
objections a positive value by making them the basis of 
his version, which I here submit in English to the option 
. of the student : " But when he took upon himself the yoke 
imposed by dire necessity, breathing atiU rebellion in hb 
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mind {rpoTraiav in the sense of opposite gale), nefariouSj. 
corrupt, unholy, by which (i. e., under the influence of 
which necessity) men fall, as late he saw {/jLeriypo) in the 
sense of sero intelligere) into the most audacious crimes^ 
for, &c. &c., then he dared {IrXa 8* o3i^), &c. &c.*' 

V. 222-223. If the active sense oi^paauvu can be estab- 
lished, then the emendation oi ^poroix: for ^poTot<: becomes^ 
desirable ; if not, then ^poTo1(: here, as often the dative 
among the Tragedians,=m/€r homines^ humano ingenere. — 
adtripopcfjuQ' aitripa rcotuv di/axxd^ooaa (Scholiast), "prompt- 
ing to base, disgraceful deeds.** — Tzapaxona^ too uou napaxoTV^ 
(SchoL), "frenzy, perversity, madnesj," which is called 
rdXaa^a on account of the unhappy consequences that fol- 
low crime. — Tcpozofiui^iuov^ either "greater than all other mi- 
series," as the Scholiast would have it, or else " the first 
cause of woe, primeval source of misery." The passage, 
therefore, would read in English : " for base-advising, sad 
perversity of mind, primeval source of misery, makes men 
{fipoTo6<:) audacious, or grows bold in mortals {PpoToc(:y 

V. 224. Izia d' ohvj " and consequently, sure enough, he 
dared,** &c. — The accusatives Apwyav and npoTeXeea here oc- 
cupy the place of an appositional complement to the predi- 
cate of the foregoing sentence. When used in this manner, 
the accusative denotes the consequence, destination, or pur- 
pose of the action expressed by the preceding predicate, or in 
other words the purpose or object aimed at. We may sup- 
ply uHTTc $ci^ae.. The use of this exegetical accusative is- 
especially frequent among the Tragedians, as well as in Ho- 
mer, who, however, sometimes actually supplies &c iptfui^oL^ 
OxifJLiievm simply. So Iliad. IV, lil.napi^iov ifxjiei^ou iTtTrtop; 

and Iliad. HI, 50. Ttarpi z&atp fiiya m^fia doafieuctrei^ 

X^Pt^o.* Cf. Kiihner's Ausf. Gramm. § 500, Anm. 2, 3. — 
yupcuxo7rocuwi> ^oXifMov^ i. e., belli adpoenas ob midierem rap- 
tarn persequendas suscepii. — npoziXua pawUj " sacrijicia pro 
fausto navium egressu oblatay pluralis pro singulari." Schutz. 
The TzporiXsiix: d^oaia or TrpezeXeea sc. lepd was any prelimi- 
nary or initiatory sacrifice (from Trpd & W>loc), generally of- 
fered before the commencement of some solemn act or cer- 
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emony, such as marriage, &c., for the purpose of concilia- 
ting the favor of some divinity for prosperous success. 
Hence more generally "any conciliatory or propitiating sac- 
rifice " (Cf. Photius, sub voce) : " To be to spouse-aveng- 
ing strifes an aid, the armament's atoning sacrifice." 

V. 228-230. The word xhjSwv is here equivalent to 
7cXTj(Tt<:y the act of calling, naming ; hence xhjdbva(: Trarpwoo^, 
voces patrem invocanieSj the cries addressed to her father, the 
invocations of her father. — alcoi^a napOSvecdv r* may either 
mean : "and her tender age," or "else, the life of the virgin, 
the maiden's life." — nap' obSh .... f ^evro, " made of no 
account, heeded not." — ^pa^^<:y the Attic nom. pi. of ^pa^euc 
" umpire, arbiter, chief" 

V. 231-234. Hesychius makes d.b!^oc=zpdYecpocy biajpiroi^ 
i^epdizourec here, therefore, the sacrificial servants, assistants 
or attendants of the priests. — per' ehy[dvy nach Gotteranruf, af- 
ter having invoked the Gods. — dixau {DoviQQ=idix7jv) ytpaipajQ^ 
" after the manner of, like a kid," i. e., as they were wont 
to do when sacrificing a kid. The accusative of this pas- 
sage comes under the category of that of the " remote or 
intended effect, i. e., it involves the notion of a tendency to- 
wards itself as the aim or end of the action denoted by the 
predicate. The manner of doing a thing is made, as it were, 
the goal of the doing itself. Hence the absence of prepo- 
sitions in such expressions as touzovtov Tpimovj hunc in mo^ 
dunij dpocaj in like manner ^ dipaz^ instar, innrjSd^j eonsuUo, 
&c., as also in dva:pcd^tev vcvd re and iprjo&at rm re. Cfl 
Kiihner's Gramm. § 649. 

nepcner^^TrepeeaxsTraffpiurjij (Schol.), literally " enveloped 
or shrouded in something that falls (in folds), or is thrown 
around one "; " umflattert vom Gewand " (Voss), i. e., 
"enveloped in her garment's fluttering folds." 

TToi^c ^up^y forte animoj audacter^ German "riistig " ; or 
it may=S^5 dovdpte (Suidas), "with all their might," omnibus 
viribus. This expression is usually and most naturally refer- 
red to the sacrificial attendants and connected with ^a^e?i^. 
Voss, however, renders it in conjunction with Ttpouam^^ 
" wie sehr sie rang' "hinabwariSf** however much she might 
struggle downward, i. e., to escape their grasp. 
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7:f}oi/u)7nj(:=proniis, praeceps, bent forward, head foremost, 
precipitate. The epithet seems here to imply the idea of 
precipitation and violence, with which the act was per- 
formed, and of which the peculiar attitude was only the re- 
sult. Hence Humboldt translates it with Xafietvy " forwarts 
schwingen," i. e., to hurry or swing, onward ; and Schnei- 
der remarks : Tzpopwn^ is proleptical for Sore npovam^ yevitT- 
d(u. But there is another prolepsis in Xa^ilv d&pdrjv^ as 
we do not say " to seize aloft," but " to seize for the pur- 
pose of raising aloft,'* or " to seize and raise aloft.'* It is 
thus, that the poet with his peculiar conciseness presents 
to us a complete picture of every stage of the terrific act. — 
The father commands the ministers of sacrifice courageous- 
ly to seize, precipitate along and raise aloft upon the altar, 
as they were wont to raise the sacrificial kid, the maid en- 
veloped in her garment's fluttering folds. The fact that the 
intended victim of the sacrificial knife was a human one, 
and besides the cherished daughter of the chief commander 
himself; moreover, the presence of the reluctantly, sorrow- 
stricken parent on the spot, would naturally produce a 
feeling of timid hesitation in the minds of those charged 
with the performance of the rite ; hence the motive for the 
poet's introduction of the words tzovuI ^ufjL(pj in the sense 
we have given them above. 

V. 236-237. arofiazdi: ze xaXiatpdpoUj i. e., aropi' xaX^c 
Tzpwpa^. Concerning the expression (polaxap xaraa^etv 
there are several opinions. Schiitz makes fijXaxdvz=(pi)Xaxajz 
and the subject of the infinitive : eosque {tanquam) custodes 

oris formosi vocem comprimere. In like manner 

Schneider has : doss Verwahrung hemme i. e., that a pre- 
venting care or guard might check. But <pi)Xaxav xazaaieiv 
must, like the well known tpuXaxijp i^^p of Herodotus, here 
be regarded as one phrase, equivalent to tpoXdTzea&ae or 
rather (pokdrzeiPy to have a care, a watchful eye upon, to 
guard, check, prevent. The expression then depends, like 
Xa^elvy on the principal verb of the sentence (on fpdaevj 
of V. 231,) and has f^djyov for its object, in other words, 
if&oxyov is the immediate object of the verbal action still 

3 
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'^ inherent in the substantive ^ukaxdu. Cf. Kuhner's Gramm. 
§ 553, Anm. 5. 

dpouov^ curse-laden, calamitous, of direful import to the 

/^^^v '^^ royal house. So-Sephoetes in Medea, v. 608, <to?c dpcda f 

f ohaa Toyxdi^o) 86fioc(:. " Cavere volebat Agamemnon, ne 

* Iphigeniae forte dirae aut impreeationes exciderent, quae 

damnum essentgeneri suo illaturae.'* Schiitz. 

V. 288. ^i(jf. lahvwv r' dvaodq) fiivee^ by violence and 
speechless (i. e., speech-preventing) force of bridle. These 
words are undoubtedly to be referred to the preceding 
sentence, as descriptive of the means, by which she was 
to be prevented from giving utterance to an imprecation on 
the royal house, or to any sound portentous of evil to those 
around. Thus Schiitz, Humboldt, Voss, and others. But 
Schneider and Haupt, unwilling to suflfer the new strophe to 
begin with the part of an unfinished sentence, connect the 
verse with what follows, thus making the dative expressive 
of the cause or reason of, her casting the pitiful glance at her 
immolators: "owing to, by reason of the violence done to her 
person and the speech-stifling force of the gag, &c." 

'j^aXiuciPy ^^frenorum^ h. e., vittarum seu veli, quo obvolvi 
jussit OS filiae, ne ejularet." Blomfield. 

V. 239. xpdxou ^afd(:, the safron's dye or tint. What this 
dye or tint was or had reference to, the poet himself gives 
us no further information. Humboldt takes the same 
poetic liberty in an equally indefinite rendering of the line: 
" des SafrarCs lunehung zu JBoden giessendy i. e., pouring 
the safron's dye upon the ground.*' The most obvious 
inference would be that this was the blood of Iphigenia, to 
which moreover the very same epithet is applied in verse 
1092, ini xapdiav edpa/ie xpoxo^axp7j<: ardfCDV. So Schneider 
and others. Schiitz, however, cites Pers. 660 xpoxb^carcov 
TTodb^ eopapev and the xpdxeou eJpa of Pindar, and adds : 
^^xpdxoo fia^ai sunt velamenta croco tincta. Hoc loco 
antem viitae seu infulae intelliguntur, Iphigeniae, ut hos- 
tiae, more solenni impositae." This opinion of Schiitz is 
adopted by Bothe, Voss, Haupt and others, all of whom 
render : " dropping her safron-tinted fillets, veil or robe." 
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To establish the legitimacy of the peculiar use of xiooaoj \ 
which ordinarily designates the pouring of liquids alone, 
the Homeric xarixeoeu nhtXov of Iliad V. 734 is (juoted. 
As regards the use of the word j9a^, its well established 
and ordinary significations are : 1st the act of dipping^ e. g., 
either red hot iron into the water for the purpose of tern- ' 
pering it, or stuflfe into colouring matter ; hence 2dly the 
act or process of coloring or dyeing ; and Sdly the coloring 
matter or dye itself But of its ever being used to designate 
the material or s^w^thus coloured or dyed, we have no ex- 
ample. The words of this sentence, therefore, taken each 
in its ordinary and legitimate signification, are decidedly 
in iavor of the first rendering, and as the shedding of the 
victim's blood is a more indispensable concomitant of the 
sacrificial rite, than the dropping of the robe or fillets, 
{which by the way could scarcely have reached the ground 
from the altar), we see no reason whatever for adopting 
the second. It was after she had already been struck with 
the knife and when her safron-tinted blood was already 
flowing, that she yet smote each of her immolators with a 
pity-wooing shaft from her eye, mute and lovely like a 
painted martyr-saint of later times. (In the whole of this 
description the poet seems to proceed upon the supposition 
of the actual immolation of the princess, and to be unac- 
quainted with, or to ignore, the well known fable of a mira- 
culous substitution.) 

V. 241-244. np&KOoad &' &c iu fpaupcuc:^ spectanda ut in 
tabuJis. To this the Scholiast correctly adds dta rb xdXkoQ 
ij ded rd dtpcDi/yjrscif. " Muta erat Iphigenia, eademque ve- 
nusta, atque adeo pictae similis." Blomfield. So the 
Germans say: "ftiWgcAon," '^loie gema%'' i. e., artistically 
beautiful, charming like a picture; " reizend als im Kunst- 
gemalde" (Voss), and Euripides Hecuba v. 564 has azipvoy 
ax: dytiXfiaTOt:, xdUeara. Whether the poet here makes any 
allusion to actual works of art commemorative of this 
event, and existing in his time at Athens, is a matter of 
uncertainty, though not impossible. 

TtpontppiTreev d^ikooifj havd seeus ac siprincipes sacrificantes 
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alloquivelletj quodtamen ei non licebat. — inee 7toXldxc<:7:aTfj6(:y 
X. T. L " hoc ideo additur, ut appareat, quo modo Iphigenia 
familiariter adspicere principes Graecorum, quasi allocu- 
tura, potuerit : non ignotos enim compellasset, cum saepe 
in patris coeniculis opiparis post coenam, ad quam illi 
duces invitati essent, patris jussu cantasset." Schiitz. 
The object oi npoaevvin^tp is here again left indefinite and 
to be inferred from what proceeds. There is, moreover, 
manifestly an ellipsis in the sentence, which must be sup- 
plied in order to give lizti its proper force : desiring (once 
more) to address (sc, the chieftain-friends of her royal 
sire), as often she had done before, when in her father's 
sumptuously furnished banquet-halls, she had delighted 
them with songs. 

i(xeX(ptv is the reading of the Glasgow edition, of Schiitz, 
Blomfield and others, instead of the older and unintelligible 
ifjLtk&t\^ and ifx^Xhv. This Hermann has again unneces- 
sarily emended into ifw^tv^ which led Humboldt into the 
error of translating : " Verlangend noch, wie sonst, nach 
Anrede, weil sie oft im Mannergemach des Vaters versam- 
melt einst weilten." 

V- 244-246. &f^d. 8' irc/jia. The de is here again 

equivalent to ydp. Cf. Note to v. 185. — dyvd is the com- 
mon and most ancient lection, which Schiitz and Blom- 
field after him have corrupted into dyi^^ in order to make 
it agree with au8^. This is entirely inexcusable. The 
nominative by far preferable; and of the two adjectives 
dyj^a dTadpwTO(: we may either take one substantively, 
as Schneider suggests, or both may be regarded as synony- 
mous epithets belonging to the subject, (" she," or " the 
maiden") to be supplied from the context. Nor is there 
any need of changing the universally adopted adS^^ "with 
her voice," into'' Aeda, " by her death," as Hermann would 
have it, who (together with Humboldt) misapprehends the 
meaning of the sentence altogether, by referring it to a 
willingness on the part of Iphigenia to die for the purpose 
of winning glory for her father under the walls of Troy, 
when it manifestly is nothing more than an expansion of 
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the previous lines, by which the poet intends to account 
for her frequent singing in the paternal halls. The cause 
of this was, as he imforms us, nothing more or less than 
her fondness for celebrating with her voice the happy lot 
of her beloved father, whoso lite was one of perpetual 
merriment and regal splendor. 

iraoponoQj viri experSj d(^€UXTO^, Ttdpd^tvuxj (SchoL), the 
unmarried one, spotless virgin. — rptrdaTropdov' TtoUd^ ^umcu: 
TToeouvra xae tbwj[lcu: xal (w/mdma (Scholiast). The word 
strictly signifies: "having, affording, or abounding in, the 
third libation," which it was customary to pour to Jupiter 
Iwnjp at banquets and other convivial entertainments. 
The life, therefore, that could at any time afford a third liba- 
tion might from the stand-point of the ancients be called a 
blessed one, either (as the Scholiast indicates) from the 
material consideration of its abounding in banquets and 
symposia, which even philosophers regarded as one of the 
causes of felicitation, or else because such a life was under 
the immediate protection of Jupiter Imrijp^ to whom that 
libation, under the name of T/>/roc Ttpan^pj was dedicated, 
and after which he himself was called ZeuQ (TWTijp zphoQ^ 
Suppl. V. 27. Blomfield shows by a quotation irom 
Antiphanes, that during this libation it was customary to 
have a paean sung, and it was perhaps this consideration 
that induced Haupt to render rperbaiTovdov by : dum terUa 
fiebai libaiio, not without considerable plausibility. 

fiXax: irl/jLOj " she was wont to celebrate with alacrity, 
she loved to celebrate, was fond of doing so." 

V. 247. rd d* Iv&eu, " interpreter, qiuie inde secutura sinty 
(ut saepe apud Aristotelem ri iyreu^eu sunt, quae inde 
sequuntur) ut his verbis contineatur suspicio quaedam de 
Agamemnonis fortuna." The consequences of this act (with 
reference to the fate of Agamemnon, namely) I neither 
know nor venture to relate.'' This is most probably the 
meaning. It may, however, also be rendered : quae secuia 
sunt seu quae inde facta, neque vidi neque dico, with refer- 
ence to the further particulars of the sacrifice. These the 
chorus neither saw nor was willing to relate, either because 
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they were out of place here, or as the Scholiast saggests 
dei rd djtdv&pmKov ehae ttjp afoji^v. A graphic descriptioii 
is famished by Earipide8]{)hig. Aulica t. 1390, eeqq, and 
another by Lncretins De Her. Natara, Lib. I. v. 84. 

y. 249. dixa di . . . .rb /liXXav. This passages has been 
interpreted in various ways : ^' Jnstitia autem iis, qai mala 
perpessi sant, seram ex damno sapientiam appendit." 
Schiitz. ^^Jastitia illis, qui mala pass! sant, fatara addacit, 
ut cognoscant" Wellauer. " Justitia illis, qui mala per- 
pessi sunt, hoc tribuit, utindediscant" Blomfield. "Auch 
Dike wagt traun den Leiderduldenden Belehrung zxx fur 
kuuftig/' L e., ^^ and Dik6 too deals surely out to those 
who sufier, instruction for the future." Voss. — ro?c ftkv 
7r€7rau^6m jJ dixjj didaxre vb fio&eip. Jcx^u j^ap dbvctz /jun^^pooce 
rb fiiXXou. Scholiast. We omit many others that are 
even less in accordance with the context* If we examine 
the passage closely, it will appear that to fiiUiov must here 
necessarily be taken as the object of ine^pime. It signifies 
either the future generalltf^ or else the allotments of ihefuturCf 
future destiny as ordained by Jove ; and this is the sense 
in which the Scholiast seems to have regarded the word, 
when in v. 245 he explains it by adding : rb neKprn/dvov 
fopepbu ^ec. It is likewise evident from the position of 
[io&uvj that it is grammatically dependent on na&oua&fy 
and that it here may be considered as zzzSxne pa&uv. This 
construction will give us a sense in perfect harmony with 
what precedes, and the transition to what follows will like- 
wise be natural and easy. The chorus then wishes to say : 
^* The consequences of this act, however, I have not yet 
Kved to witness, nor do I pretend to ssyr what they will be." 
At all events, the prophecies of Ealchas will not be unful- 
filled, and Dik^ will mete out (im^^iTvu for thefut. incf^pi^Uy 
lit ** will weigh out") with even hand their future lot to 
thim (i« e., to the immolators of Iphigeniaandto Agamem- 
non especially) at least, who sufier to learn wisdom (whom 
sad experience is to teach what's right). But to fore- 
know this (future lot), and what its end will be (^ Aua/c)^ I 
t>id farewell to that (let that ^o to the Deuce!); 't were 
equal to the lamenting it be^orehand.^' 
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As a grammatical peculiarity of the pasaage, the [xh so- 
lUarium after the demonstrative roTc deserves to be noticed. 
The adversative diy which ordinarily follows /liu as its cor- 
relative, is here omitted, or rather the entire adversative 
clause, to which di would belong, is suppressed and must 
be mentally supplied. Hence ro^c becomes emphatic by 
its connection with fzi^: to them at least Dik^ will weigh 
out, etc. Whether it will do so to the others, I am not sure, 
or : to others perhaps not. Cf. Kiihner's Gramm. § 734, 2. 

V. 251. This verse has been one of the most corrupt and 
difficult passages in the entire choral ode. The text of the 
different Mss. varies enormously and savors of interpola- 
tions. In the Farnesian Codex, one of the oldest and most 
important, the words to dk TtpoxXoeeu are entirely wanting, 
which led Elmsley and Blomfield to the hasty conclusion 
that they were to be rejected as a gloss. Hence Blomfield 
connects vd iiiXXov 8' ijiel ou jii^oez' dv Xt)<Tt(: Trpo^oupiro^ with- 
out, however, giving any satisfactory explanation of the 
sense he intended to convey. Nay, his ^'futura vero scisci- 
iariy quandoquidem horum nullum est effagiura^ vakat !'* is a 
contradiction of his own text, in which he has rejected the 
very word {izpoxXimv) that still forms a part of his transla- 
tion. The difficulty, therefore, does not lie in zb Trpoxkis^Uy 
which is not only found in all the Mss., except in the one, 
mentioned above, (where its omission may be regarded as 
accidental,) but is absolutely indispensable to make any 
sense whatever of the passage. But the words that inter- 
vened between zb itpoxXueiv and npoj^oupizo) were so corrupt 
as to be entirely unintelligible. They are : inqipotz' d> 
xXboiQ (or d^aduodc) ; in others iizu yduotz* &v i^ Xiat^. I omit 
mentioning the codjectures and emendations of the various 
editors. The most common was: zb dk npoxkUiv^ inu yipotr' 
dp ^hae<:j npoxcupizw. It was Hermann who in his note to 
Humboldt's translation first proposed to reject irrei yiuon' 
altogether as an interpolation, and to read zb Trpoxiueip 8* 
i^luaep Ttpoiiupiz(0^ voraus das JEnde zu vemehmen set wirfern! 
(Humboldt) ^^Par be it from me to learn the end before- 
hand !" and in his late edition (i. e. his posthumous Aes- 
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chyliis) he still retpins this reading. Bothe and Schnei- 
der both agree with Hermann in regarding the inei yiuoa' 
as hartful to sense and reason both; but they retain the kotnf: 
of the Mss., not without propriety. Schneider has : zb 8i 
npoxXueep ^ iotre^ Trpo^oupevco, " to learn this (i. e. future des- 
tiny) before the solution (of the plot), farewell to that !" — 
The ^ in this reading denotes a comparison of time in con 
iiection with the Ttpo of the verb npoxXueep, and is equiva- 
lent to the more common Ttpda&tv ^ or Tiptu ^ sooner ihan^ 
before. Bothe, finally, reads rb 8k TTpoxXueiP, ^ Xoacc:, izpo- 
'/atpizcDj praescire autem quae sit soluiw, i. e. finis harum re- 
rum, valeio ! — an emendation which not only offers us the 
simplest grammatical construction, but approximates more 
closely than any other to the original form of these obscure 
words as they are presented by the Mss. It is on this ac- 
count, that I am inclined to give it a place in the text in 
preference to Hermann's. The A^rc=the solution^ as it were 
of this intricate problem, the dinouemeni^ as the French 
would say, of these events, the end of these things. 

V. 262. Tip npoarhecv b yap izpoytpwaxiDV zb p.k}lov{=7:tTzp(si- 
fiiuop) xai Ttpoaztvdl^et. Scholiast. — taov may either be ta- 
ken adverbially {=iaa)(: or taa\ as it often occurs in Ho- 
mer and in all the Attic writers, with the dative, in the 
sense of " like, as well as " : " Farewell to that, i. e., the 
foreknowledge of the future, as well as (and likewise) to 
premature lamenting." Thus Schneider. Or perhaps bet- 
ter, iaov is here an adjective, 8i=zydp^ and the clause assigns 
the cause or reason for the preceding Ttpoiaipkzoi : tandun- 
dem enim esset gemituum anticipatio. The verb Trpoozivecv in 
the sense of " lamenting, groaning beforehand or prema- 
turely," occurs in Prometh. v. 695 (Ed. Tauchnitz) : npoyz 
czepd^ee^j xal <p6^oo nUa zt^ $7. 

V. 253. zopdp =i<pavep6vj clare:zb TreTrpwfiiuop ^apspbp ij^ee. 
(Schol.). This passage has been hideously mutilated by 
the commentators. Schiitz corrupts it into ^uvapd^pou aizau^^ 
clare enim omnia evenient noxis convenientia, quod ad noxam 
Agamemnonis ex immolatione filiae contractam pertine- 
ret." Hermann conjectures a&yae^ fordOro^c, in accordance 
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with which Ilumboldt renders : " Und sicker kommt es dem 
Tag enisprechend, i. e. and surely it will corae, comeiding 
with the day," i. e. on the very day (of its prediction). 
Wellauer reads auvop^pou auyat^^ simul cum matutinis did 
radiis. Blonifield after Guelf. Aid. Rob. Turn, and Stan- 
ley : a'jvap9pov abzdct:^ referring ai/rcut: to the predictions of 
Kalchas, the zeyycu of v. 248. This reference, however, is 
far too remote. I prefer to adopt the abvap&pov dural^ of 
Flor. and Farn., which the glossa to Farn. correctly ex- 
plains by auvT^ppLoafiiuov ^oac<: xac ^pijuoe^. — auvapd^pov^ bet- 
ter than the unintelligible trOi^op&poi^ — coiinexum, consonumy 
congruens: " metaphora ab ossium junctura sumpta " 
(Blomf.). "For it, i. e. the dark lot of the future, will 
come distinctly (will manifest itself clearly), accompanied 
by sounds of waii (zusamraenstimmend mit Klagetonen — 
Schneider).'* The chorus therefore means to say, that he 
desires not to learn beforehand and prematurely the pre- 
cise nature or the details of the TctTrpwfihou of Agamem- * 
uon. Of one general fact, however^ he feels assured, which 
is, that it will be a mournful fate, j^nd that its arrival will 
be distinctly announced by the voices of lamentation and 
distress with which it will be attended. 

Y. 255. rdm ro'jrotazv : either " after these events, subse- 
quently, thereafter, quod futura attinet," or else " besides, 
after all, in other respects." — e5;r/>a^rc=ey7r/?af /a (Scholiast), 
or according to Photius the euzpayia of the later Greeks : 
secundus rerum exiius. The propriety of the use of this 
word has been questioned by Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 601, 
and Schneider too suggests the substitution of ei 7cpa^c<:. 
"Sed eu7rpa^c(: defensum est in Parisina editione Thesauri 
Stephani in v. eu^spdzeuaet:,'* Hermann. — The chorus here 
simply expresses the hope, that Agamemnon, after having 
euiiered the inevitable consequences of this deed, might 
yet be happy and prosperous. " May then at least there- 
after be prosperity, or may then at least in other respects 
the lot of Agamemnon and his house be still a happy one." 
We have here to supply a dative of the remote subject : 
"May there be," (sc. to Agamemnon), &c., i. e. "may he 
have,'* &c. 
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V. 265-257. iic . • . . epxoi:. Many of the older com- 
mentators, and among the more recent Blomfield and Bo- 
the have fallen into the egregious error of applying this 
language to the old men of the chorus : " Senes de semet 
ipsis loquuntur," says Blomfield. The prologue of the Per- 
sae is cited in support of this opinion, and, sure enough, 
the Scholiast gives likewise as an explanation of the words 
fiovofpoupov ipxo^' iTrecdi] ptopoe yipovzef: i(f{jXaaaov zrjv ^EXXdSa. 
Hinc illae lacrymae ! But no one will pretend to claim 
infallibility for the Scholiast, who certainly is mistaken here* 
The chorus is composed of subjects, to whom no power 
could have been delegated by their absent master, and who, 
at all events, could never have been guilty of the stolidity 
of using such unbecoming, boastful language in the pres- 
ence of their advancing queen ; to say nothing of the in- 
consistency of the poet in making the same old men, who 
in V. 82 complain of the utter imbecility and helplessness 
of age (calling themselves but an 5vdp -fjptpb<pavrov\ appear 
here in v. 246 at once transferred into the pioudippoopou ipxoc 
of the state ! Klytemnestra was the sole representative of 
the royal power in the absence of her husband, as the next 
following verses conclusively show, and to her alone the epi- 
thets of this sentence can with any sort of propriety be ap- 
plied. — &y)[taTov is by the Scholiast correctly made== 
aoyytvcxbv^ cognatum^ the " nearest relative ** of Agamem- 
non, not proximum in a local sense, much less Argis nahim 
or Argivurriy as those who apply this passage to the chorus 
would have it. Thus Herodotus V. 79 has ol dyx^ara in the 
same sense, and Euripides Troad. V. 48 zbv yivu iyyiiarov 
Ttavpo^. The locality of the approaching queen is already 
sufficiently pointed out by the demonstrative rod' : As most 
earnestly desires that (yonder) nearest relative of his (i. e. 
of Agammenon), sole-watching bulwark of the Apian land.** 

The 'Ania yacij of Aeschylus, also called *Ama simply, is a 
name of the Peloponnesos, and more particularly of Argo- 
lis, and is derived from ''Atcc^j an ancient fabulous king of 
that region. This must carefully be distinguished from 
the d7:ia raiTj of Homer, II. I, 270 ; Odyss. VH, 26, and id. 
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XVI, 18, which, as Battmaun, (Lexilogos Vol. I p. 67), 
has shown, is derived from the preposition cbri, and signi- 
fies " the distant land." So does the rcif dociap yav of 
Sophocl. Oed. CqI. y. 1668 (ed. Wonder), where the Scho- 
liast correctly explains hy d^v fioxpcof xai djtar&ev ohaay. But 
there is not only a difference of origin, but also a differ- 
ence of quantity in these words, the Alpha of 'Ania being 
long, whilst that of dntjj is short. Blomfield in his note to 
this passage not only confounds the proper name and the 
general term, but the very passages, which he cites, all go 
to prove the opposite of his assertion. The remark of the 
Schol. Ven. would be correct, if applied to our passage or 
to Soph. Oed. Col. 1298, but to 11. I, 270, or to any other 
place in Homer, where djtijj occurs, it is a blunder, such as 
Scholiasts have often made. So it would be to Oed. Col. 
1668, quoted above. In opposition to the Schol. Ven. I 
advance Hesychius to Odyss. VII, 25, who interprets the 
Tfjid^ep if dTzcTj^ Tcdyj^ by dXXorpia^y fj ^ivrj^y ij /JLoxpdu ovotjq. 
Just so Strabo, p. 371 ; and Eustathius to Iliad III defines: 
*AniadiyTJxd^^TOib&ay&x:lPT^ df^aupipdlfji'^ ino dfpeazdffOj 
xai dXioTtaSijj xai 6)^ dv unoi ri^ ^0/jojpexd^ ttjXou dnb 
Tpoia<:' xard dk dXXou^ ipdvaz noojTTJ^yi^ zTjXoupd^. o{ /iip 
j^ecirepoe ttjv JleXondpi/Tjirdu tpaatv dszb r^voc ^Ambo^ ij ^AittcjQ, 
With respect to the proper name " Apis," its origin and 
quantity, Hermann ad. Oed. Col. 1298 (ed.Wunder) remarks: 
"Rex fuerat Peloponnesi, a quo tota Peloponnesus nomen 
Apiae terrae accepit. Ex iis quae de eo rege Aeschylus 
Suppl. 260 seqq. (ed. Tauchnitz) refert, intelligitur nomen 
illud zbv ^mop ('* the kind, gentle one ") significare, fabu- 
lamque illam ad vitae humarioris cultum in illis locis in- 
troductum spectare. Simul apparet magis cum ea nominis 
derivatione productionem primae syllabae adjectivi ^Aneo^^ 
quae tragicis usitata est, quam correptionem, quae Epicis 
placuit, convenire." 

V. 258. To this and the five subsequent verses we find 
dyytXo(: prefixed in the codices Quelf. Bess. Flor. and by 
the secunda manu of Cod. Medic. ; the same in the printed 
editions Aid. Turn. Vict— The Codex Earn, has djj$Xo^ 
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^oXa^j and Robertellus <p6Xa^ simply. " Ineptissime !" 
says Schiitz correctly, who adopts Stanley's substitution 
of the name of the chorus. But this even is unnecessary. 
These verses are so closely linked to the conclusion of the 
ode, that it would be absurd to attribute them to any one 
but to the chorus. Roused from his melancholy musings 
on the probable destiny of the royal house by the approach 
of the queen, and mindful of the duties of loyalty, he re- 
spectfully advances to meet her, saluting her with his ^xo) 
at^i^^wv abv xpdroi: ! " With reverence I approach your ma- 
jesty !" The change of measure from the intricate wind- 
ings of the strophe to the precise and stately marching 
matter of-fact Iambics of the dialogic is in keeping with 
the change of subjects and has an admirable effect. It is 
this transition undoubtedly, that misled the copyists and 
earlier editors, who saw not its necessity, into the absurd 
error of attributing these verses to another personage. 

V. 259. The word dpjpjY6(: (also dpX'lT^'^'^^ ivom dpjpj & 
i^yio/jLou) commonly signifies " author, originator, founder, 
progenitor," &c. So Epist. ad Heb. c. 2, v. 10 zbu dpjpjydv 
r^C (TWTTjpiaCy here, however, it is "leader, chief, sovereign,** 
as in Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 1304 dpjpj-jrb^ Z^ovoc, and Troad. 
1258 dp'pjyol azpazoi). Cf. Blomf. Gloss, p. 250. 

V. 260. The term &paevo<: may either be taken as an ad- 
jective agreeing with d^pdvooy orbato virili solio, " wenn ver- 
waiset steht der Mannerthron " (Humboldt), or perhaps 
better as a substantive governed by ip7jpa)&ivT0(:, throno a 
viro vacuo relicto. So Eurip. Hec. 883 ;ra>c yovat^h dpaiucDP 
iarcu xpdro^, and id. v. 1017 dpaiuo)v ipyj/xia. Klausen infers 
from Odyss. VI, 303, seqq., that both the king and the 
queen had each a separate throne, and then the vacancy 
here expressed would apply to one of them only : " the 
male, (.i e., husband's) throne." But the fact in question is 
not sufficiently established, and the correctness of such an 
inference from the above passage of the Odyssey may just- 
ly be questioned. The Scholiast too assumes one throne 
only. His remark to iprjpw^ivzo^ is : fjyovi^ ipTJpou xaza)>ztip- 
^ipTO^y 6)^ dTrodrjfjLOUUTO^ too ^aurdiw^' izapbycoQ iiivrot ob du 
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aovTirjiyd^^^ «^« To this may be added, that ^pdpoc in 
Homer does not necessarily mean a ^^ seat of power or 
throne " in the present acceptation of the term, but more 
generally a "chair, arm-chair, fauteuil " ; its restricted sig- 
nification is post-homeric. 

V. 261. €e re xeSpou is the conjecture of Auratus, adopted 
by Blomfield, and likewise preferred by Hermann to the 
more common ecTe xedvov. The latter i^ found in all the 
Mss., except in the Medicean (the best), where, as Her- 
mann remarks, the last letter of efre is an "e*' e correctione. 
In defense of the ei u Hermann says : "Est id aptius, licet 
defendi possit ure ;" and Blomfield : " Sensus non est, sive 
audisti sive non, sed potius, Lubons discam num audieris 
necne/' — The word xe^voc, when said of news, is the oppo- 
site of xax6(:^ and=" favorable, lucky, good." Thus Blomf. 
and Passow. But its primary signification is "careful, 
discreet, reliable, faithful ;" and in a passive sense gener- 
ally " that on which care is expended (from xij8oixcu)y dear, 
venerable, respected'*; hence, when said of intelligence, it 
may mean " carefully ascertained, sure, reliable." This 
is the sense, in which Humboldt takes it, and probably the 
true one here. 

In V. 262 7Z(0(: dr^r dv ecnwv xedi^a zdhj^ ^«i;forc, it appears 
to be the same, but in v. 6i8 it is opposed to xaxd^. — That 
the participle TreTrutTfiiuij has here an active or rather middle 
sense, it is scarcely necessary to remark, it being a general 
rule of Greek Grammar, that the form of the perf and 
pluperf. passive, as well as that of the present and imperf., 
is identical with the same tenses of the middle. Cf Eost's 
Greek Gramm. p. 568. 

V. 262. euaijhocmu iXniaev may either be : " with hopes 
excited by good news, or with hopes that are the messen- 
gers of good tidings," "spes quae bona nuntiaut," as in 
Euripides Phoen. 1224 i^eucqjUou frjfj7j<:; or lastly, it may 
= euajjeXia^ Djtiacv^ "in hopes, in expectation of good 
news," as Eurip. Med. 1010, ^ijjyc S' iacpdXr^v euajjiXou, 
where Wunder makes 86^a eddYYeXo(:=d6^a dyadrfi djjeliat:. 
The last rendering (undoubtedly the true one here) is adopt- 
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ed bj Schiitz, Humboldt and also by EUhner, who (Aiie£ 
Gramm. § 473. Anm.), after citing a namber of parallel pas- 
sages, justly remarks: "This mode <5f construction sets forth 
in an ingenious manner the intimate union subsisting be- 
tween the substantive and its attributive modifications. It 
is moreover characterized by a certain boldness and eleva- 
tion of expression, which are truly poetical. Hence its fre- 
quent occurrence in Tragical and Lyric poetry, while in 
Comedy and in Prose (with the single exception of Hero- 
dotus) it IS rarely found." The passage is elegantly given 
by Humboldt: 

** Ob sichre Botsoh&ft spahend, oder nngewiss 
Du erst in froher Eunde Hoffnung opferest, 
Vernahm* ich gem." 

If certain news descrying, or uncertain yet 
Thou erst in hope of glad despatch dost sacrifice, 
l*d gladly learn. 

But why should the queen offer sacrifices, if she was not 
certain that the news were favorable ? To this Stanley re- 
plies : " Etiam in re incerta et dubia sacrificabant ebocjfyiXca^'^ 
in proof of which he cites the language of Klytemnestra in 
v. 578, and the Scholiast's note to Aristoph. Equit. — 

djjekiac^ t?t)erv, <J< dv ei dya&ai eteu, irreifeuacueu rauTou^, d 8k 
robvavriov^ dKorpeipcutv.'' The standing expression for this 
religious act was thaffkha Muv^ concerning which cf. 
Spanheim*s note and Kiihner's Gramm. § 647, 2. The verb 
^oTjTtoXetif is here equivalent to douv^ as in Eurip. Electra 
665, lp&* ^ur^TToXei t?£o2c, and id. v. 1134 ou ii6at<: d^ur^TtoXel 
N6[X(pataiv, — The adjective eufpwi^ may either be lubensj I 
should be glad to hear, or perhaps better benevolus erga ie^ 
as Blomfield has it, i. e., I your friend, or with friendly in- 
tentions, I should like to learn. By the phrase obdh acfOMrQ 
y>t?6voc, neque (amen iacenti (tibi) invidiam the chorus means 
to say, that he deferentially submits it to the pleasure of 
the queen, either to communicate the intelligence in her 
possession, or to keep it to herself, as she had a right to 
do. Hence the Scholiast correctly : ei /irj ^iXu^ einecUy oi 
/lefjL^ai/jTju dp. 
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V. 264-265. Ttapoefiia' naXmbc: X(rfO(:^ Schol. The ancient 
proverb seems to have been yipono xodij "fifxepa^ Sjonep jJ vuf, 
as would appear from the Scholiast. This originated in 
the general opinion of the Ancients, that night was the 
mother of day. So Hesiod Theog. 123, h Xdeo(: 8' "Epe^dc 
TS p.iX(U)^d re Nh^ i'H'hoi/ro^ NuxTd<: 8* ahz* Aldijp re xai "'Hpikprq 
i^eyhoi^To; and Thales in reply to the inquiry, which was 
first in the order of origination, night or day, is reported 
to have said: "Night is older by one day." The term 
tijippbvTj^ lit. "the propitious, kindly, friendly one," is eu- 
pheiuibtie, and particularly frequent in the later poets, in- 
stead of vyf, with which the Greeks associated the idea of 
darkness and of terror. To this cosmological conception 
in regard to the precedence of night may perhaps be re- 
ferred the custom of the Atheneans to compute the com- 
mencement of their day from the eve or sun-set of thepre- 
ceding(Aul. Gell. iii, 2.), a custom, which seems to have been 
pretty generally prevalent among Barbarous nations even. 
So Caesar with reference to the Gauls (Lib. vi, c. 18) re- 
marks : " Dies natales, et mensium et annorum initia sic 
observant, ut noctem dies subsequatur ;" and Tacitus of 
the Germans (Germ. c. 11.) : "Nee dierum numeros,ut nos, 
sed noctium computant." Cf. Blomfield. In the Ger- 
manic mythology we likewise find a myth similar to that 
of the Greeks. According to the Edda, NStt^ the daughter 
of Noervi thejoetunn (i. e. the giant), black and swarthy, 
like dl her race, bore to Dellingr, the last of her husband's 
and of Odin's race, a son Ddgr^ of light complexion and 
fair, like all his paternal progenitors. Cf. Grimm Deutsche 
Mythol. c. 16. 

The optative xivocro may here either be regarded as ex- 
pressive of a wish, in the sense e«?e [el yap) yipono ! "An 
harbinger of gladness may this morning's light be born of 
mother night, as saith the ancient saw !" Or it may be 
m2ide=yipoeT* dp, to denote an indefinite possibility, and 
then the passage would read : " The rosy morn, as goes 
the saw, may indeed (jiip) become (as it generally does,) a 
messenger of joy from kindly mother night, but this time 
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you will learn {ntuau 8k)" &c., &c. This construction has 
the advantage of admitting the usual antithetical force of 
juiv and 5i, and the comparison thus instituted between 
the blessings, which morning ordinarily and of itself brings, 
and the preeminently joyful news, which this particular 
morning is expected to announce, adds greatly to the exal- 
tation of the latter. Cf. KUhner's Gramm. § 466, b ; and 
§467,2. 

V. 266. The construction fisil^oiJ khzidoz xXUcv deserves 
to be noticed more particularly. In the first place, we 
have here a peculiar form of comparison, of which the 
second member is not, as is ordinarily the case, a simple 
term, like the first, but of a complex nature, containing an 
entire sentence compressed in one substantive, which, as 
usually, is put in the genitive after the comparative. Thus 
Herodotus says of the Pyramids, that they are loyoo /le^ouet: 
i. e., grandiores quam ut oraiione explicari possit, when he 
might equally correctly say (^(tov .... al 7:upa/jLids(:) fzi^ove^, 
^ Xi^ou loyo). So Eurip. Suppl. 854 has xpelcraou', ij li^ai 
loycj)^ Tolixfjiia&\ and Hec. 1089 xpuaaov\ ^ fipeei^y xaxdy 
graviora quam quae ferri possint ; or with the opt. and <S>c: 
/jts^ovs<:, 7j 6j(: T(p Xbfip rrc <2v etnoe. In the same way Sophoc. 
Oed. T. 1339 has i//or ipy* iari xpehaou" dyj[6p7](; dpyaafiivoj 
airociora admisi scelera, quam quae suspendio lui possint^ as 
Brunck correctly explains, and in v. 1349 of this play our 
poet has again 5^oc xpuaao)^ IxKrjdfuiaroz^ altitudine majus 
quam quod transiliri queat Cf. Kiihner's Gramm. § 751. 
The second point is that xXueeviB dependent, not on [let^ovy 
but on ikmdot:, or rather on the complex verbal notion in- 
volved in it. The infinitive after abstract substantives de- 
noting an atfection of the mind, is a common construction 
in Greek, but the substantive ordinarily stands in connec- 
tion with elvac or Yifi^Qtrd^ai^ so as to form one verbal expres 
sioi; with it, e. g. Eurip. Orest. 770 fioXovTt d' iX7rc(: iare 
acDdijvac xaxwi^; and Alcest. 804 o5r^c ih:i(: ^v (sc. /loi) dXXa 
ipuxbattv rkxva. Cf. Kiihner's Gramm. § 641, c. — The entire 
expression pLU^ov ihti^oz xlmcv would therefore be =pLe7^ov, 
^ not iXTiii; iaze, xWeeVj or pec^ou, 7^ Star' dp kkKtaacz xXuecVy 
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^'greater than (is your) hope to hear, greater than you could 
expect to hear." 

V. 268. mo^ ip7i<: ; Quid ais f " Formula diffidentis et re 
improvisa perculsi." Cf. Eurip. Hel. 471 ;ralc fjc; r«V 
stTza^ /jtui^op; ah&i^ fwc (ppdaovl and Phoen. 915 r/ ^ jCj t«V 
ttirac: rdvde [xMov^ cZ j-ipou; So also Aeschyl. Choeph. 714 
feftic ; ^^f «^'Cj ^ fjtd&a) traipiaTepoi^ ! where Valckenaer 
proposes to put the more usual tto)^ <p-/j^ in place of the tj 
TTftic; 7^' ^^c; and &rtt;c of the different editions. 

if d7reaTia(:^prae incredulitate, i. e. what you have said just 
now is so incredible, that I no longer know what you real- 
ly did say : " Adeo incredibilia sunt, quae narras, ut audi- 
ta audivisse mihi non videar." SchUtz.— The preposition 
ic may here denote the reason^ consequence^ and d7:carca<: may 
be taken in a passive sense : incredibility. 

V. 269. To Tpoiav ''Af(u(bv ohaav we supply (prjfii from the 
preceding verse. The verba declarandi l&yoDy tppd^cj, f^f^y 
&c., are commonly construed with the infinitive, and with 
the participle only by way of exception. Hence odffaif= 
ilvcu, Kiihner's Qramm. § 668, Anm. 3, b. 

V. 270. X"-P^ l^ Ixpipnetj x. t, L Tears as the result of 
sudden joy are often mentioned by the Greek poets, as, e. 
g. below, V. 527, and v. 573 ; Sophoc. Elect. 1212 r^pj^dc 
ipTtet 8dxpoov dfifidrwi^ &Jto ; id 889 and 1294; Homer Odyss. 
xix. 471 TTfjv d* d/ia x^Pf^^ ^^^ SiXyot: iXe (ppeva^ where Eusta- 
thius incorrectly attributes this verse of Aeschylus to So- 
phocles. The much admired 8axpu6ev yeXdaaaa of Iliad 
VI. 484, and the xXuuatjceXwt: of Xenophon are likewise in 
place here. 

V. 271. The sentence to which ydp serves as an explana- 
tion is here, as often, omitted, and to be inferred from the 
context : yes I seCy for^ &c. Kiihner's Grammat, § 754. 

xax-qyopeiv is not the logical praedicarey aUribiierey as Cas- 
aabon and Spanheim would have it here, but its ordinary 
signification ^^to accuse, argue," taken in a good sense is 
preferable. In the same manner we use the English word 
to betray^ i. e., to indicate. So Sept. adv. Theb. 406 jJ yXioaff* 
dhj^ Xi-p^tcat xar^yopo^ and Soph. Ajax 886, when in 
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reply to the enquiry, by whose hand Ajax had fallen, Tek- 
messa says : "By his own, it's evident," and adds as proof 
iif fdp ol j^&ovi nrjxTbu t68' lyx^^ TrspcTtevk^ xarr^yopec. The 
verb taken in this sense, comes under the category of those 
verbs, the activity of which gives rise to an immediate (sen- 
suous or intellectual) perception, and which in Greek are 
regularly construed with the participle and with the infini- 
tive only by way of exception. Cf. Kiihner Gramm. § 668. 
The order is : o/i/ia ydip xanjYopu aoo tl> fpovouvzo^y " your 
eye betrays your friendly sympathy." 

V. 272. I adopt the punctuation r/ x^ 5 suggested by 
Schutz and applauded by Hermann, in lieu of the more 
common ri yhp xh Tuetn. x. r. L — The formula u ydp ; expres- 
ses an emphatic question with reference to the language 
of another, to which some explanation is demanded, and is 
sometimes, as in this instance, followed by an additional 
question from the same speaker. It =the Latin Quid ergo f 
German Wie so f Wie aber ? " How so ? But how is this Y* 
Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 639, 642, 646, and Philoct. 1405. The 
chorus, not satisfied with the bare announcement of the 
intelligence received, wishes to know on what sort of evi- 
dence the truth of it rested^ and resumes with reference to 
V. 260. Quid ergo f an tibi hoc est certum hujus rei indiciumf 
The TO simply indicates, that the predicate mardu is the em- 
phatic part of the sentence. Schneider, however, follows 
Robertellus in putting re instead of r/, i. e., " and is there 
aught that's certain (reliable) a proof to you of this ?" The 
ydp in question is frequently thus used in the sense of the 
German denn or of the Latin naniy to which the EngUsh 
and — then, or and simply, generally correspond, sometimes 
perhaps "pray (tell me)," rarely the irouicsl-scilicetj " for 
sooth." So aho 7riO(: yap ou ; "and why not?" in the a& 
firmative answer, and ;raXc r^/> ; or no^tvyip^ "and how 
could I?' i. e., minimB, " by no means I" in negative an- 
swers. In all these expressions, as well as in the optative 
el xdp, ef&€ ydpf " if only ! would that !" and in the freq.uenit 
Attic dUA fdpjf there is an obvious ellipsis of the sen- 
tence, to whioh xdp serves te introdaoe either a reaaon 
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or rather this contraction of two propositions into one, is 
particularly frequent in the Dialogue (in Plato and in the 
Drama), where the omitted clause may always be suppli-* 
ed, or rather inferred, from what precedes ; although the 
stereotype character of these formulas does not always re- 
quire us to render V strict account of each separate com- 
ponent, provided we give their equivalent (or something 
analagous to it) in English. The formula W ydp ; has, 
however, sometimes also an argumentative force and = the 
Latin quidni enim ? *'How could I (you, he, &c.) do other- 
wise? or: Why not? To be sure !" Of. Schneider to v. 
1119 of this play. The language of the chorus, therefore, 
might be rendered: "And how could I do otherwise (than 
shed tears of joy) ? Is the certainty of these a sign to you?" 
But this is not probable, and our other renderings make de- 
cidedly the best sense here. Cf.Euhner's Gramm. § 883, i; 
Bost Or. Gramm. p. 739; Zumpt. Lat Gramm. § 769, and 
Ast ad Platon. Protag. p. 136. 

V. 273. Iot/v, it is, i. e., ncarou. The proof of what I 
communicated to you is rdiable. The r/ S" ob^i'y the same 
as the more common it&<: ifdp ou ; denotes a strong affirma- 
tion : " most certainly^ why should it not be so V 

The /dj doXanraPTOc ^^^ is correctly explained by the 
Scholiast: el /xJTtt^ ^ed^ fie djtavqi. The ^dc here alluded to 
may either be Hesphaistos or a &od in general. <^ Dic- 
tum hoc est ex ea opinione, quae deos non potentia soluni 
sed etiam sapientia mundum regere opinatur, neque a pm- 
dentia et calliditate banc sapientiam discernit. liaque 
fajXoa/cS^ agere dicuatur dii v. 635. Discernitur neque a 
violentia Deorum potestas, neque a comitate benevolen- 
tia, neque a calliditate sapientia." Klausen. 

V. 274. The interrogative ndrepa (or Tudzepou) always 
serves to introduce a double question and should properly 
be followed by an ^, ij o&, or ij /jofy as the case may require. 
The second member of this compound question, however, 
is sometimes either entirely suppressed, or introduced by 
a different particle, which in this instance is the^lU' ^ of v. 
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267. Of. Wunder ad Sophoc. Ajac. 452 and Kuhner § 836. 
— tbTTud^j or as Blomf. has it tbntd^y is here employed in an 
active sense ** easily persuading, i. e,, delusive." — ai^^v^ 
" to make much account of," *' attach importance to." So 
Prometh. 526 ai^u ^vazoh^ dyav; Eumen. 651 nfdyfiar' clb 
Xa^Mv <rifiee<: id. 685. t6 ft^ ^Sexecu ai^opte^ iv Stoipiate. 

V. 275. The gen. <pptv6(: may either depend on Mfioc/u 
or on do^av^y without any material alteration of the sense. 
^6^a, an opinion in a subjective sense, hence one that is 
liable to be erroneous, fk fancy ^ delusion. 

V. 276. The formula dXk' ^ is often used interrogatively, 
when the question is opposed to some thought present in 
the mind of the speaker, or when some objection is made 
in the form of a question. Thus by Plato passim. Here, 
however, it corresponds to the ndrepa of v. 265. " Or did 
perhaps, on the other hand ?" &c. Of. Kiihner § 835, 4. 

There has been great confusion in regard to the true im- 
port of the word darcepot: of this passage, as well as of the 
Homeric expression tj 8" imtpoz IttXsto pSi^oi:^ which oc- 
curs in Odyss. xvii, 67 ; xix, 29, xxi, 386; xxli, 397. The 
synonymous definitions of the later Greeks themselves are 
numerous, but vague and destitute of all logical precision. 
The Scholiast ad h. 1. gives hSTrTepo^^ xodfij as equipol- 
lents. Hesychius makes S3tTepa=:laimTBpay ra;fia, -^dia. 
And again Aurepoc aiipvidto^y napi ^Opajptp. hnpoffTjinfj^^ 
rajrwc. 'Aiay(i)Xo(: Ayapipa^vr aifpvidcov. The Etymol. Magn. 
p. 183, 26, defines the dTrrepot: of Odyss. xvii, 67 by ra^jyc 
^/>dc rb Treea&Tjuaej xai ialmrtpo^. -^ ydp 3. aripTjmz djjXoc xcu to 
ipotov xai rh taov^ dloif drdXaoKOCy dXoj[o^. Iveoe diy ou Trapoat- 
rrfc> dXX* ippouoi:. Iveoi di, inrtpov |r6 3^56, dap^voif^ dpdov. 
And again on page 133, 34 the Etymologus explains the 
adverbial form drntpiitx: (of Hesiod, Parmenides, &c.) by 
d^ofiw^. T<x][io}Q. holpw^j dfppovrttno)^. ol ^i, dTrpo&upuiKj 
iXaipprnt:. Svtoe diy ^pLsXi^pii^w^. We must resort to the ety- 
mology of the word, in order to eliminate from this con- 
fused mass of definitions such as are legitimate. This 
leads us to two distinct significations with various modifi- 
cations : — 
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1. With the Alpha Privative, of which a), "wingless, i. e. 
unfledged," as Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 1096 dTrzepo^ 6pvt<: ; and 
Here. Fur. 1033 dbrre/oov (bSiva rixuwif {= AKvipwv d}SfiVd 
tixuwu). 

b). "wingless, i. e., without wings,'' as- Aeschylus, Eu- 
menid. 51, said of the Furies, ibvrtpoi yt fjAj)f Idetv; and Pla- 
to's Phaedr. 256 (ed. Ast.), iv&pamo^ (^&ov dTrrepw, 

c.) "wingless, i. e., not accomplished by wings," said of 
a flight, Aeschyl. Eumenid. 237, Onip re ndvcovd^tripot^ 

d). With reference to the passage from the Odyssey^ 
** wingless," i. e., o6 napanvd^ dXX ifxfwifo^y non avolanai^ 
^^ abiding, fixed, confined." This signification, most prob- 
ably the true one for Odyss. xvii. 57, admits of two inter- 
pretations of that passage. The one is : and the word to 
her was wingless, i. e., " her word was wingless, not a word 
escaped her lips," where the Hatrepo^ pSiiS^ot: is directly the 
opposite of the frequent Homeric Ittbu Tnepoepra, " the 
winged words," such as escaped with winged speed from 
the lips, to which also the ^iyep ipxo^ ddburcDv is applied.— 
The other is: "the words (spoken to Penelope) were 
dantpoi:^ i. e., i/ifUPiK in her mind," she treasured them up, 
ihey escaped her not again. 

2. The second signification of dfTrre^ooc (with the Alpha 
Copulative, after the analogy of dr^iJavroc, &c.,) is hoKTspo^j 
" winglike, winged," in the sense of either: a) xaiixi^ "swift, 
speedy"; or J) alfptdw^j "sudden, unexpected ;" or lastly c) 
xoofiK, iXofpo^y fiuttering, vague, uncertain, empty." The 
remaining definitions of the Etymologus rape ^/>^C to 
nuadijvai^ 'fjdh^^ dl^/itvoc, etc., are not supported by any ex- 
amples, and are probably erroneous; certainly so, when ap- 
plied to the Homeric expression above quoted, or to any 
passage of Aeschylus, where the word occurs. The mean- 
ing then of our davctpo^ ipdu^ does not lie far off. It is 
either an unfledged^ i. e., uncertain rumor ^ to which no cred- 
it is to be given, or else " a swift;, sudden, vague, empty 
rumor," Elausen's ivaudtz fdrt^j praesagitiOf is a contra- 
diction of terms and entirely inadmissible. — That the verb 
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Tttcdvuy is here used in a figurative sense^ ^^ to fill, possess, 
satisfy, delight," as in v. 1654, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark. The verse is evidently closely linked to the last 
question of the chorus. " Since you discard the idea of 
placing any confidence in the fleeting visions of dreams, 
did then perchance Bo^le winged report possess your 
thoughts ?" 

V. 277. The adverb xdpra may belong either to viae or 
{perhaps better) to i/juo/jojao). The queen considers the 
supposition of the chorus as a culpable reflection on her 
iatelligence. " As of a young (or silly) girl you flout my 
mind," i. e., you place my judgment sarcastically on a level 
with that of a girl. In a similar manner, From. 961, ixspTo- 
fjojffoc S^i^ep^ natd' Svra fit. Cf. also below v. 466, and v. 
1874. 

V. 278. noteo •^poifou^ " within what time ? i. e., when ?" 
This is in accordance with the Greek idiom. The time, 
within which any thing is done, is regarded as the substra- 
tum of the action or event, and is regularly put in the gen- 
itive. So Herodotus 8, 134 ruxjza dXiyou xpdvoi) iaraa reJisih 
ptava. Sophoc. Oed. Col. 898, ^€uou xodj[i pajploo ;f/>ovo(;, 
intra breve tempos. The ^^ quantum temporis elapsum sit, 
ex quo," of Blomfield, and the "Seit welcher Zeit" of 
Schneider are not satisfactorily sustained by any examples. 
Cf. Kiihner, § £24, 2. The xai after the interrogatives 
r/cj ^tt^C, ^o?j ^o5, ;ro7oc, adds emphasis to the question, as 
Porson ad Eurip. Phoen. 1878 has shown. It may here 
be rendered by " pray, pray tell me," or by the die praeterea 
of Blomfield. Cf. Soph. Oed. T. 772, 989, 1129; Ajax 
1200; Trach. 814; Eurip. Hecuba 615, 1064> 1064, 1201 ; 
Hypol. 1171 ; Hermann ad Viger. p. 887. 

y. 279. This genitive comes under the same rule as that 
of V. 269 : "within this very night," &o. With respect to 
the Atbenean method of computing time cf. note to v. 255. 
— XiytOj "I say, maintain, think." 

V; 230. The rdd' and rcfjroc of this verse belong together: 
tarn ceUriUr. The accusative is that of the remote or in- 
tended efiect, on which cf. note to v. 228-226. Instead of 
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rdx^K, cderiier^ the Greeks also say sometimes xarSt tdjgoc. 
Cf. Kiihner § 549, Anm. 8. In place of AffiXmVy Stanley 
wonld have d:fxi]JiKoy and Porson dff^Xmn^ without impror* 
ing the passage. The verb i^expua&ai properly signifies 
pervemrey i. e., ** to arrive at, reach," and is nsnally follow^ 
ed by the accusative of the place without a preposition. 
Bo Eurip. Med. 678 ; Iphig. Aul. 1557 and in Homer in* 
variably. Here, however, it = advenire, " to arrive, come," 
as Soph. Oed. Col. 849 ; Ajax 1043 ; Elect. 887 ; AeschyL 
Enmen. 923. <^ And who of messengers (i. e., what mes- 
senger) could come with such rapidity?" 

V. 282. fpuxrS^ here designates the place where the fire* 
signal was kindled, '^ the signal-post, station." The dyjapoi 
were Persian messengers, stationed at certain distances 
from each other, always in readiness to convey the deff^* 
patches of the monarch throughout the kingdom. The 
manner, in which this was done, is described by Herodo* 
tus 8, 98 ; Xenophon Cyrop. 8, 6; 9. 

The reading of all the MSS. and early editions is djj'iXoQ 
TtopS^. As, however, in the quotations of this passage by 
Suidas, by the Grammaticus of the Etymologicum Mag> 
num, p. 7, 16, and by Eustathius, p. 1854, 26, the woi^ 
djjdpou occurs, and diat too for the purpose of its own 
explanation, its reiidoption was recommended by Canterua 
and Wesseling, and it is now recognized, e. g., by Schiitt^ 
Blomfieid, Hermann and others, as the primitive readings 
Eustathius remarks: JU^c fopepw^ Ilepaexjj. rotmnov di th 
T&v foof&p. xDpluK i^ x^zrd AUiOV Jeowaew dffopoe ol in 
3ea3oj[^^ fpa/i/iOTOfdpoe, oi dk tdfToiy ftj^iy xcd dtndpdat ll$p* 
0tx&^. It must be confessed, however, that the sense re* 
mains essentially the same, wheth^ we adopt the lectioft 
of the MSS. or the emendation of Wesseling. Nay, a close 
inspection <tf the passages of the Grammatici might evea 
give rise to the suspicion, that they copied the word (an4 
perhaps the error) fix>m each other. 

y. 28& ''Id^ /ikp M. r. L Supply Impanp aiktCy Mount 
Ida then was the first fpwtrdc.'^^BpfiaSw Xixac. Sophoa 
PkUoet 1481 hm^'Ep^eSoif 5poc^ to whidi the Soholiait 
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adds : dAuarat itdura t^l ipta ^Ep/juxea xahcff&aty Sre vdfw^ i 
^fdc xai 5pao^ b ^Ep/aj^. ^Etm 8i xai ^^Ep/jmov o6tq^ iv 
Ai^lJOHp xaiod/upov. The word Xinac is defined Spoo^ dazo- 
anaa/iOj L e., ^^ cli£^ promontoiy/' to be distingaished from 
katdzy a species of univalve muscle. Cf. Ammon. de different 
Tocabb. 8. V. So Eurip. Here. Fur. 120 has npb^ TcerpoSay 
UnaCj &nd Phoen. 24 ic Ke&aip&po^ iinac. The same word 
in the same sense occurs in Androm. 205 ; Bhes. 288, 918; 
Bacch. 666 ; Helen 1092. 

V. 284. nopdv is restored by Casaubon from Athenaeus 
15, p. 700: npintpo^ dk rfHrnov^AiOjuXo^ iv AfapifjoHiife fd/jonjfcaz 
TWJ navouj and adopted by the majority of editions. That 
it is the same, however, as the <p(nf6v of the MSS. we learn 
from Photius, who derives it from foii^eof ** xara /jtezafioiijp 
xw) f •" He defines it biaixn xhj/juxTidafVy ^^ a faggot, torch or 
brand " made of brushwood and adds (paofdi^ as the more re- 
cent Attic form. The Scholiast to Aristoph. Pax 841 says, 
that both forms were used promiscously by the Tragic wri- 
ers: fcure iiyeep . . . .ricdiXafrnddacTohcTpai^exob^ fauoh^ 
^ Tcauob^ did T00 7C. Euripides has ;ravdcin Ion. 194; 
1298, and in Alcm. fragm. XIII. The ipaoflw of Aristoph. 
Lysist. should, according to Photius, be icaofdy likewise. 

V. 285. 'iltfyov, instead of the "'A^toov of the MSS., I 
adopt after Blomfield and Hermann, on the authority of 
Eustathins p. 858, who maintains that this adjective, be* 
ing derived from "^A&io^^ should be a perispomenon after 
the analogy of ^pioc:^ ^PV^i YdXa}^^ r^^oc» &c That 
mount Athos was sacred to Jove, and that the god was 
' thence called Zeb^ '^A^{poc by some, by others Zeuc *A&^oc 
(or ^A&m<K) we learn fit)m the same author (cited by Her- 
inann). It was properly the extreme summit of the pro- 
montory Akte or the peninsula Ohalcidice and is now call- 
ed A^os Oros or Monte Santo. Sophoc Thamyr. fragm. 
8 has OpjaiTop oTumthf Zijvd^ ^A&douu 

V. 286-289. This spirited and highly poetical passage 
haa been the subject of much dispute, and the most unwai^ 
lantable changes have been made in the text by the difier- 
ent editors^ u^ order to suit their several inteipretations. 
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A closer inspection, however, will show that the lection of 
the most reliable MSS. and early editions is not only capa- 
ble of being defended by parallel passages, but that it 
makes by far the best sense and is in perfect accordance 
with the genius of the poet. The subject is l^ryu^y with 
which TTctJjny stands in (Opposition. To imepreijJQy the predi- 
cate, we supply larl or iyiuerOj and then the import is as 
follows : " And bounding passed beyond, o'erspreading all 
the sea, the pleasure-speeding torch's might, the pme, 
announcing, like another sun, its gold-out-streaming 
blazes to Mekistos* watch." It now remains to justify 
this rendering, word for word, in the order of the verses. 

V. 2o6. lmepTeX:j(r(: re. This word occurs in a similar 
sense Sophoc. Trach. 86, v5y d' i^vix' d&Xwv rwud* ImepreXi]^ 
lipi)^ where the Schol. explains it by Imhp rb tilof: yiyoueui 
and again by ImipTtpo^ abx&v iartv^ i-pcparrj^ xai ^epduaty 
^^ now that he (sc. Hercules) has passed beyond the limits 
of these toils, or jaow that he has risen superior to them/' 
So below V. 860 ImeprBXitrcu^ and the adjective alone occurs 
as here, Euripid. Ion. 1549. That we are at liberty to sup- 
ply iariy iipo or some such copula, is evident from the pas- 
sage of Sophocles just quoted, and it is therefore not ne^ 
cessary to change the word into Imepreh'i^ as Blomfield 
wishes it. The conciseness of the ellipsis may even be re- 
garded as adding energy to the expression. Cf. Ktthner § 
417. The signification then is either : "And onward went 
beyond the goal (i. e., the limit of the strait) &c., or : and 
upward soared aloft, &c., " altissime eminens," Hermann. 
The former of these is adopted by Hesychius, who, proba- 
bly with reference to this passage, has ImepTeX^c ^^P ^^ 
riXiK dtpao/iiufj. 

The full meaning of poniaouj which th€ Scholiast gives 
but imperfectly by his Imep^vat^ and Blomfield hyper dor- 
sum ircj is found in Porson's note to Euripid. Phoen. 657, 
where Hesychius explains the ivwzcatv by rd if&ra Trepeetrxi'- 
ncurev. It is, therefore, not simply "to pass over the back," 
i. e., as we say over the bosom) of the sea, but "to cover it, 
diffuse itself all over it." The word occurs in a similar 
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sense in Enrip. Here. Fur. 862 ed. Pflngk, nbi ef. note. 
Its peenliar application here may have been saggested by 
the frequent Homeric si^pia p&ra d^aJdaayj^j where van-a = 
our '* expanse, surface, bosom." Of. Passow sub voce. 

V. 287. IffXJiK has needlessly been changed into lajipy by 
Blomfield, for the purpose of connecting it with c&rre vm- 
thm. The nom. is by far the best. It occurs moreover in 
all the MSB. and likewise in the Scholiast's explanation 
t»8xl(mj mujo] Itrjpj^ TtopS^. From this we should infer that 
i^iK here is the substratum of the flame, its support, and 
therefore correctly put in apposition with 7r$vxij. In both 
these words the cause is put for the effect, and by an auda- 
cious poetical license, of which Aeschylus alone could 
bave become guilty, the supporter of the flame, the pine 
itoe(f (lighted, to be sure !) is said to travel onward, instead 
ef the blazing light that issued from its conflagration ! 

nopvnou is here active, as verbal adjectives in r6c some- 
times are. Gf. Kiihner § 90, Anm. 2. It would be idle 
here to make it denote a necessity gv propriety ^ for which 
the Greeks use the proper form noptozio^y as Eurip. Iphig. 
Aul. 1016 ; Hercul. 780. — icpi^ fjSoui^v is to be connected 
with TTopeoTou. It denotes the end fol which the light is 
speeding onward, or the effect which it is going to produce: 
iia ut voluptatem afferat. So Prom. 481 ; Eurip. Iphig. Aul. 
1022 ; Sophoc. Elect. 421. and Trachin. 179 we find in a 
similar manner itpix: fapkv Urftav^ which the Scholiast cor- 
rectly explains by izph^ idptv djrayye^.ouj/ray Xbrfwv i^douijp 
dtSdycau The torch is thus said to be a messenger of joy to 
those beyond the strait, or, as I rendered "pleasure-speed- 
ing.'' This is decidedly more rational than Hermann's 
npb^ i^doi^u ;r€yjnyc, luxuriante pinUy to say nothing of the 
violence done to the text by this connection. I should 
myself like to read neixtj^ instead ofTtsuxtjj not however for 
the purpose of linking it to i:ph^'^dovrjVy but rather to con- 
nect ;r«}jnyc rb xpt^aofejji^ .... ^rikac. The change however 
is not necessary. 

V. 288. c&c T^c ij^o(:, like a suriy Uke some {other j or, a second) 
sun. Cf. V. 65, ij rrc 'ATtSJJiwvj x. r. X. 

Y. 289. The last difficulty of this sentence is contained 
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in Maxiaroo axaird^. This is the lection of the earliest and 
best authorities, and nndonbtedly the true one. Yet still 
the varions editions, partly to avoid an apparent grammat- 
ical anomaly and partly on account of the 6 3i of the follow- 
ing verse, have changed axond^ into axoTrou^ (Tumebus and 
Victorius), into tf3ro;ror(:(Blomfield after Schutz), into axonac 
(an error of Stephanus), and lastly with most plausibility 
into axoKfp (Hermann). The double accusative after nap- 
audiouraj can, however, be defended and axond^ may be 
resolved into cr'c or 7r/?dc (rxond^y or rather it may stand as 
the accusative in expressions like Xij-ecv ri uvoLj or like the 
Homeric pd^u)^ u rtva of Iliad V, 170 ; IX, 58 ; XVI, 207. 
Cf. Kuhner § 569 and 560. In regard to Makistos, it ha& 
been strangely contended by Heath, that this is not the 
name of a mountain, but that of a m&n. This hallucina- 
tion arose from the 6 di, &c., of the following verse, which 
that commentator did not understand. The context com- 
pels us to assign to Makistos his proper place in the series 
of mountain-stations here enumerated. With respect to 
its geographical position, concerning which there has been 
some difficulty, Hermann remarks : ^^ Lesbi montem Ma- 
cistum memorat Plinius Hist. Nat. 5, 39, (140). Habuit 
etiam Triphylia montem altum cui nomen fuit Macistum, 
memoratum a Strabone 8, p. 346, in quo urbs fuit Macistus, 
de qua Stephanus Byzantius. Aeschylo qui mons hie 
dictus est, situs iUe^ ut ordo locorum monsirat^ in Euboea, 
masculino genere Mdxcarot: videtur appellatus fuisse." 

V. 290-291. By the b di of this verse we may either un- 
derstand A Mdbu4n(Kj " mons quem quasi genium dicit poeta 
speculatores excitantem " (Klausen) ; or, perhaps better, 
the 6 axoTzh^ implied in the axondu; of the last verse. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for regarding Makistos as a man, 
or for making any of those changes in ^(wrrfc, which we 
have indicated above, much less for reading of d' our' l/isXiov 
X. r. X. , as Schutz conjectures. The negation expressed by 
o5re .... o'jdi belongs both to the participles and to the 
verb Ttapr^xtif. The oudi instead of the (moie common) se- 
cond oore has an augmentative force : neque vero^ nor yet. 
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Kuhner §743, d. — The Aippacfidywz (which Tumebus has 
djippdafiiov (i>c) is mauifestly the same as the dAppadfihvax: of 
Pers. 390, which the Scholiast defines : A. &7rk(o<:y ddiddxrwc; 
B. dvsKtaTrjfiovax:^ inconsiderate^ secordUer, incuriose. — Ilap^xtv 
with.the negative = non praetermisii, non neglexU, i. e., he 
punctually or faithfully performed. "He, neither slow, 
nor heedlessly overcome with sleep, did not neglect (per- 
formed at once) his part of messenger." This seems to be 
better than to render without the negative: "He sent ahead 
(forwarded) the part of messenger,'* i. e., to the one next 
in order, as Hermann and others prefer to have it. 

V. 292-293. The order is hd(: dk ptoXdv ^puxrou f(d<:yX.T.L 
With respect to the situation of Messapium, there are three 
difterent accounts. 1st. the Scholiast's: Meadneov opo^ /jLera^h 
Eb^oiac: xai Boewzcou:, 2nd. Strabo's, 9, p. 405, iv dk tj 
^Av^doviff. M$(T<Td7rcov opo^ iffuu, dnd MtaadnoD. This state- 
ment, which makes it a mountain of Boeotia, is adopted 
by Servius ad Virg. Aeneid. VIH, 9. Cf. also Pausanias 
9, 22. — 3rd. that of Photius: o/>oc Eu^oia^' dnb MeadnooTcSj 
peroexijffaiiTo^ erc 'haXiav^ which is also that of Stephanas 
Byzantius. With the Macedonian mountain of the same 
name mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 9, 82, we have 
of course nothing to do here. The authority of Strabo and 
Pausanias is preferred by MUller, who (Orchomenos, p. 18) 
remarks: "Mount Mesapion, abounding in springs and 
stately groves, (is situate) on the Euboean sea. At the 
foot of it lies the town Anthedon." Cf. his map of Boeo- 
tia. — The verb (ryj/icdi^ee is here used intransitively : " im- 
parts the signal,*' as Sophoc. Antig. 1208, deandzji xpeoure 
<T7j fiahec fjLoXcov; and Herod. 8, 11. ro7c "^EXhjijt <bc i(Tij/jajpe. 

V. 294. ol d' d^ziXapupaVy x. r. L The verb seems to have 
a factative sense hero : " But they returned the blaze (caus- 
ed it to shine in return) and sped it onward." Schneider 
compares v. 749, Aixa 8e Xd/iTzee [ikv iv doaxdnvotQ dwfiamVj 
Dike causes her light to shine in smoky habitations. 

V. 295. The adjective fpcuoc: {=YBpax6(:) is usually pre- 
dicated of persons, rarely of things ; sometimes of parts of 
the human body, perhaps in the sense of the English "with- 
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ered," e. g. Eurip, Phoen. 101, yepaiai^ jfeF/oa ; Med. 1209, 
YBpoubu oifjta^ ; Suppl. 183, j-epaea fukj. This I hold to be 
its signification here, so that ypaia ipeixjj=agedf e. i., dry, 
withered heath or broom, such as is most easily ignited. 
That we are to explain the ypaia^ axdvdrjt: Tzdjnro^ of Sophoc. 
fragm. 748 in the same way is evident from the definition 
of Hesychios : izdutnof:^ dxau&a^ iizav yepdinjy and EUausen's 
^^Ypaia de palUdo ericae colore dictum" is not sustained by 
any proof. To inorganic objects in the sense of, old, the 
word is applied, e. g., by Theocritus 16, 16, ypauap dutoriXfrnza 
zTjpuv, veierum perarumUunnias; and yipwit in the same man- 
ner, id. 7, 17, 'jfipwp izhcXo^ (like the charta anus of Catullus 
67, 46, and the terra anus of Pliny Hist Nat. 17, 5. Homer 
Odyss. 22, 184 has yipov adxo^, an old shield. Cf. Wiiste- 
mann ad. Theocrit. 7, n.y—^wfxov^^awpov (Schol.). 

V. 297. On dixTjp cf. note to v. 224. On the Xbzw: of the 
following verse cf. note to v. 274. The plain watered by 
the Asopos is in the southern part of Boeotia. Cf. Mill- 
ler's Orchomenos pp. 18, 19, and 476. It is again mentioned 
by our poet in Pers. 767, iu&a Tredioi/ ^Aaamo^ ^oou^ dpdec. 

V. 299. TTOfjoroij stands here adjectively, as in v. 123 
Tzo/jtTzo'j^ T dpj^du:, and = the djjdpou Ttupo^y of v. 273, iffnis 
iffnem deducentisj sive transmiUentis. The -njAinopatov of the 
following verse is either Ixmge missam (sc. flammam), or 
else late splendenHem, as Schiitz correctly has it. 

V. 801. TrJUop xaiouaoj x. r. X. kindling it brighter than 
those named before. The Scholiast's 9j rou Ke&azpwi^oQ 
seems, however, to refer xaiooaa in a neuter sense to ippoopd^ 
blazing brighter than those named before. As to itXiov^ it 
may either be taken as an adverb, or as an adjective agree- 
ing with ifdoc:. It denotes augmentation not of number 
only, but also of magnitude, power, intensity, &c. Here 
then it =brighter, more intensely. 

V. 302. According to the Etymol. Magn. p. 384, 32 
and Hesychius s. v., lake Gorgopis, anciently 'Eaiazeoke^^ 
was situated on the Corinthian isthmus. The derivation 
of its name is said to be cbro Poppj^ rrfi Meyapiw^ t^u- 
jarpo^^ j-ouacxb^ Koptudou^ ^r^C dxouaaaa rbv twp Tzaiowp <fih 
vov, nspeaXpj^ ytPOfjUi^f Ippe^tP iauTTjV ««c ttjp Xifjvvjy. 
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V. 808. The AlYCTrXaptTo^ {=undis pvlsuSj according to 
Muller) is by the Scholiast said to have been a mountain of 
Megaris. 

V. 804. As its derivation indicates, tJe^/zic (from ri^/u) 
designates whatever is constituted, ordained, appointed by 
authority, human or divine, e. g., a law, custom^ &c.j more 
rarely, in a concrete and collective sense, a body of indivi- 
duals appointed for some special purpose or invested with 
some particular power, such Bi&magistrateSy jvdges^ &c. The 
latter is unquestionably its meaning in Eumen. 441, dixtuniK 

d'e<Tfibv rbv e^c drraj/r' iyo) 'dijao) Jf/xivov, where the 

dcxouTToc and ^etr/id^ are made synonymes, and where the 
Scholiast, under the same conviction, adds his explanatory 
dcBxihae yd.p rh ^ Apttfmacftxtxhv auyidptoif. In the same 
manner then the d^ta/id^ here may be the duly appointed 
watch ((JoUectively) of the signal-station. This seems to be 
evident, moreover, from the plural verb Tri/iTrouac of the 
following verse. To this must be added, however, that 
Hesychius gives one more definition of the word. He says 

lignorum sirueSy an interpretation of the passage adopted 
by Spanheim. 

117] x(^piC^<^^ Js the reading of all the MSS. with the ex- 
ception of one (the Parn. which |has 87] ;fa/>/(^e(n><w), and I 
have ventured to retain it in the text in spite of the objec- 
tions of nearly all the editort, whose emendations do not 
appear to me to have improved the passage. The dLfficulty 
seems to have arisen from a misapprehension in regard to 
the grammatical construction of this verb, which when it 
signifies to favor, or indulge is well known to require the 
dative of the person favored or of the thing indulged in, 
and when it signifies to favor in the sense of offering freely, 
or presenting, is known to require the accusative or the 
partitive genitive of the object bestowed. This is its ordi- 
nary construction in Homer (where it frequently occurs,) 
as well as in the Attic writers of a latter date. Applied to 
this place, however, there seems to be no sense in it. But 
Passow admits that sometimes the dative of the person is 
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omitted, and that the verb may stand absolutely with the 
same meaning. Moreover, from Iliad xiii, 633, doif Sij 
ivSptaae xapi!^€(u b^pcarjiacv^ it is evident that it may signi- 
fy to fevor in a culpable sense. Hence I render : "Urged 
tiie appointed signal-guard to show no favor in regard ta 
the fire (or more briefly, not to spare thefire\'' h. e., to com- 
ply promptly and strictly with the requirements of the law 
that regulated the transmission of the signal, as is the duty 
of a i^ea/iS^. In all this there seems to be a distant allusion 
to the original signification of the word i^ea/iS^y as used by 
the poet in the passage of the Eumenides above quoted, in 
the sense of judge or magistrate^ in whom the x^piZetn^ac 
would be a criminal dereliction from duty. In this inter- 
pretation I am supported by none of the editors, with the 
exception of Haupt, who without any further explana- 
tion gives non parcere as his definition of /ii? j^okpi^ttr&at. 
Casaubon and Stanley read fioe •j^apiZttr&azj in imitation of 
the ipuoi of V. 807. 

This is adopted by Voss, who translates : Trieh er zur 
Pftichtj vnllfdhrig mir zu seyn mit Qluthy urged he the 
duty, to supply me readily with fire. But this /loe^ al- 
though it completely removes every diflScuUy with respect 
to the construction, is harsh and improbable. The same 
remark applies to the vev xapt^ea&ai of Vossiusand Pearson, 
to favor him with fire, to impart it freely to him, which 
personifies the subject ydoc. Stanley "secundis curis'* 
emends /i^x^P ?C^^^> ezcitavU legis observatorem, ut consideret 
mbsidmm ignis. This conjecture led Wellauer, who still 
was anxious to make something of xapt(^ea&az^ to coin the 
new word pcfjxapiZta&ai from n%ap^ after the analogy of 
^€Papi(^w from ^ivap^ which new word is provisionally 
adopted by Passow and defended by Schneider. But why 
&ould the watch be roused to make his preparations re- 
si^ecting the fire ? Must it not be supposed that such pre- 
parations had been made long before and that the signal 
could be conveyed with lightening- speed ? Heath was the 
first, who ventured to discard the ;fa|o/f€<T<>ar altogether and 
to substitute fiij ;faW^€<y^ar. So do ed. Glasgow, Schiitz, 
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Porson, Blomfield, and Hennann afterthem : Hcrtahatar^vX 
ne desiderari paterentur ignem accendi jussum, from which 
Humboldt likewise renders: Doss nimmer fefUe meiner 
Fackelreih' Gtsetz. But the legitimacy of the passive voice 
of this verb, suspected by Blomfield and Bergk, has not 
been satisfactorily established, nor do I understand the 
" non dici hie t?€<T/zAc ob Yori!^^ wjp6^^ sed nopb^ ^eafib^ ou 
jfor/^er, non desideratur/* which Hermann offers in its de- 
fense. From all this the reader will conclude, that the 
emendations are as difficult, as the lection of the MSS., and 
that consequently the latter may be supposed to contain 
the true sense of the passage. 

V. 805. di/daloPTe<:=dua8aiovTe(:. The prepositions dpdj 
xardj Ttapd, both singly and in composition, often drop the 
final vowel before consonants. So dvdzc/j&^y dvard^, na- 
ptTraffd^xadSijaae etc. This elision is chiefly Doric and epic. 
Cf. Kuhner § 34. — fiivu here, as la^y^ of v. 278 =fuel, sup- 
ply of fuel, the effect for the cause : Kindling with unspar- 
ing (abundant, lavish) supply of power &c. 

V. 306. 7t(bYa}va Xiyee zrjv ere d^h h^yooaau dxfiijv roi 
TTUpS^. ix TOUTou (bi^o/ido^ Ttapd rdt^ fxtv^wpoXbyoi^ Ttar^coi^iac 
davjp. Schol. The huge beard of a flame is then so called 
from its tapering cono'idal shape. A similar metaphor is 
the i/mupout: r* dxpd^ of Eurip. Phoen. 1261, which Klotz 
renders jirmas ei aequabiles ignis aliUudines et quasi fiorem 
flammae; and Seneca Orest 809 seq. has: clarus ignis 
.... summam in auras fusus explicuit comam. So we 
speak of a pencil of light, the tail of a comet, and the Ger- 
mans say both Feuerbart and Feuerschwdf. Photius less 
correctly has nwywva 7:up6^=T7]u dvoipopdv ro5 TtopS^. 

V. 306-308. xal Sapovcxoi) .... (pXiyouaav. The feminine 
ipXiyotjaav is to be referred to the genitive (pXcrfd^^ and its 
construction is to be accounted for in the same manner as 
the Xaybait yivvav .... ^Xa^ivza of v. 119. g. v — xai^=etiam. 
Before Imtp^dXXecv we supply c&<yre, and connect it with 
Tci/jLTToumv. The order then is &aTe xal Imtp^. Hapwif, Tropin. 
X. r. X. "So that in its onward blaze it strikes beyond the 
far-seen heights of the Saronic gulf." 
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The reading of the MS8., of Eobertellus and Victorius is 
xdroTTTpop np<ov\ which Bernhardy Wissensch. Synt. p. 
60 defends, in the sense of Spiegelflache^ mirror-surface. 
Against such a conjunction of two substantives, of which 
one stands as the attributive determination of the other, 
there can be no objection, and to the places cited by Bern- 
hardy there may be added the Tro/mou 7ti}p6(: of v. 290. But 
it is extremely doubtful, whether Ttptov is ever used in the 
sense of frith, sea, or surface of any kind, the dJtov npwva 
of Pers. 109 and 128 being susceptible of a different ex- 
planation (cf. Passow s. v., and Schiitz ad loc. and Excursus 
n ad Agamem.) Its ordinaryand most obvious significa- 
tion is any projecting eminence generally, chiefly of moun- 
tains, here a projection of the sea-coast, promontory. 
Hesychius has Trpwopoc' dpwv i^o^dj: ; and again 7tp<oove(:* ol 
ixueveoxire^ rinoe iv toc^ dpetrev. Photius Ttpwuec ip&y 
i^oX^i ^oopoL We must therefore discard xdronrpovj until 
a better explanation, than that of Bernhardy is given, and 
adopt xdroTTcop, the emendation of Oanterus and others. 
This the Scholiast makes =xar6^;ov, conspicuous, or visi- 
ble from above (here from the heights of Aegiplanctus). 
But if you prefer to retain xdroitrpop^ I propose, as another 
explanation, to render the substantives separately, making 
the verb in a pregnant govern both : So as, darting over 
((mip) the mirror-surface of the Saronic gulf, to strike its 
promontoiy marge, still onward blazing. 

V. 308. lor' .... e5r' is the reading proposed by Her- 
mann in his posthumous edition of the poet ; e?r' . . . . ia r\ 
of Stanley, Heath, ed. Glasgow, Person and Schiitz ; e?r' 
.... lor' of Blomfield. But there is not sufficient ground 
for changing the e7r' .... tlr^ of the best authorities (Med. 
Fam. Bess. Plor. Tumeb. Yict), and whatever Hermann 
may say to the contrary, Wellauer's remark is just, when 
lie says : ^^ iUta cum vi quadem repetitum videtur, ad ex* 
primendum laetitiam quod nuntius jam ad eam pervenerit 
atalionem, quae Atridarum aedibus proxima est," nor is it 
necessary to suppose with Blomfield that any thing is lost 
ilk the text. 
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V. 809. *ApaxvaSo\f dhto^* Spo^^ApYOiK* Schol., and Pau- 
sanias 11, 25, lari 8$ 8po^ Imkp r^c AijaarjQ rb ' Apafyaio)^. The 
comp. doTUYdrwv occurs Eurip. Hipp. 1166 d^rrw^^e/roj/oc 

V. 311. obx dacoantoir ob ^ipop diXd atrfyepi^. SchoL "not 
destitute of the ancestry of the Idaeanfire," i. e., linked to 
it by descent, not undescended from it. "This verse and 
all the seqq. to v. 1062 are wanting in MSS. Med. and 
Guef., and likewise in the editions of Aldus, Eobertellus 
and Tumebus. Yictorius was the first to make up the 
lacuna from such sources, as he had access to. The few 
MSS. that contain the entire play, e. g., the Famesian and 
the Florentine, appear to have undergone the recension of 
Triklinios.'' Schneider. 

V. 312. It is scarcely worth while to make p6/juh = the 
^€afjL6(: of V. 295 (in the sense of statim)^ as Schneider does. 
It signifies rather the " prescribed part, the alloted duty " 
of the torch-bearers (from pi/uo). — roeoid* may be render- 
ed adverbally : " Thus, in this manner." — eroefioe is not 
" ready," but " accomplished, performed," perhaps with 
the subordinate idea of promptness. "Thus promptly were 
the parts of the torch-victors (all) performed, fulfilled each 
by the other in his turn." As the poet in verse 273 com- 
pared the transmission of the fire-signal to the expeditious 
courier-arrangement of the Persians (between which and 
the torch-races of the Greeks Herodotus 8, 98 has likewise 
instituted a comparison), so here he makes an equally apt 
allusion to the Xafjmadedpo/uOf well-known to his country- 
men. This was a public spectacle of a gymnastic descrip- 
tion given on certain festivals, more especially on the 
Promethean, the Panathenaean and the Hephaistean^ in 
honor of the respective divinities. Yid Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Ban. 108L The torches employed on these occasions were 
often of a very ornamental kind, and the whole affiur was 
usually attended with great display and expense. To be 
a successful competitor in one of these contests, or^ ia 
other words, to be a Xaimadtypdpoi: (Hesychius has b poajmc 
UfiTOi Xa/madrjfdpo^)^ was considered an honorable and 
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manly achievement, as is evident from Aristoph. Ban. 1079 
seqq. and Vesp. 1208. From the passage of Herodotus, al- 
ready cited and from Pansanias 1, 30, Schneider con- 
cindes that ^^ there were two kinds of torch races, one in 
which several competitors were accustomed to run at the 
same time, and when the one, who reached the goal first 
with his torch still burning, was considered victor, and a 
second, in which the competitors were stationed at certain 
distances from each other, where fires were probably kin- 
dled, by which accidentally extinguished torches might be 
lighted and the proper distances measured. The first run- 
ner was to carry his torch to the second, the second to the 
third, and so on. Those only were pronounced victors 
who reached the station next to them with torches still 
burning. The latter is the one to whioh allusion is made 
in the passage under consideration." In regard to the 
truth of this distinction, however, I must frankly confess 
my doubts. From the Schol. ad Aristoph. fragm. 105 and 
ad Ran. 1098 we learn that to be the last runner was con- 
sidered a disgrace, and that such a one was surrounded by 
the boys and struck with the palm of their hands {irXaTeitui: 
jfe/o<7/v). The blows thus^nflicted were called Ktpafmxal 
nXrjffoi from the place where such gymnastics were practised 
at Athens. Now if it were true, that there were two kinds 
of these races (which Schneider has &iled to establish sat- 
isfactorily), then the poet must assuredly have confounded 
the two. For in the next verse he says that " the last run- 
ner," instead of being abused by boys, as was the custom, 
<^ was victor (in this particular instance namely) as well as 
the first" 



